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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


pe claims of Dakota to admission as a State of the Union begin 
to impress some of the Democrats in Congress, notably Mr. 
Holman. The people of that Territory are not asking any favor 
of Congress, but are demanding as aright that they be invested 
with the powers of self-government, to which they are now equal, 
in numbers and political cohesion. They claim that Congress has 
no right to hold the people of a Territory in a condition of pupilage, 
when their growth has passed the bounds which call for guardian- 
ship from the nation. In view of the grounds on which this coun- 
try severed its connection with the British Empire, the Territorial 
state must be regarded as anomalous and exceptional, and there- 
fore not to be continued after circumstances have made it needless. 
This was the ground taken by earlier Democratic authorities, be- 
fore slave states began the demand that a balance between slave 
and free commonwealths should be observed in fresh admissions. 
The notion that Congress has the right to exclude Dakota is a last 
lingering remnant of the policy pursued by the Slave Power. 

The only argument alleged in defence of this exclusion is that 
the admission of Nevada was such a blunder as warrants the closest 
scrutiny of all claims to Statehood. Nevada was only a mining- 
camp; Dakota is one of the richest agricultural sections of the 
Northwest, and is filling up with a population assound and steady 
as any in the whole country. 





AN interview printed in the New York World professes to 
give Mr. Cleveland’s views on silver and the Tariff. As to silver 
he has nothing to say beyond what was in his message ; he is not 
hopeful of favorable action from Congress, and only wishes to 
wash his hands of all responsibility for the evil that may come of 
persistence in the coinage of silver dollars worth less than eighty 
cents. As tothe Tariff, he favors a reduction of a kind that would 
puzzle Congress to embody in a bill. He wants protection taken 
from the people who have accumulated big fortunes, and kept in 
force for the laboring men who have not grown rich. Does the 
President believe that some articles in the list are made by rich 
people and others by poor? It is*very evident that the Tariff is 
one of those questions on which the President has not thought 
out anything, and that the most of what he has to say is the echo 
of what he has read; and apparently his reading has not been 
among sound authors. 





THE Cincinnati Commercial has been one of the most uncom- 
promising of silver-coinage newspapers, besides being the most 
important organ of public opinion in the nearer west. 
what it says to the members of the present Congress : 


The line between the sound and unsound is easily and sharply drawn. 
It is precisely at the suspension of the coinage. We should stop the coinage 
of silver as we stopped the issue of greenbacks, and silver will rise, as green- 
backs rose, to the level of gold. The gold men should not make the fight in 
the temper in which they have been pushing it. The questions are too 
grave for that. The plain contest should be placed on the simple proposition 
that the mints should not turn out any more silver lawful money unless 
upon international agreement. We can do with the amount of money we 
have on hand as they do in France. It is not done there either by opening 
the mints to silver or closing the banks against it. Fix the limit of the 
coinage of silver where it is, or near where it is, and the danger of the de- 
monetization of gold is over. There should be a barrier of public opinion 
against the further coinage of legal tender silver as there is against a further 
issue of legai tender notes. It is time the advocates of good money should 
come together and act with a common purpose. The further coinage of sil- 
ver, under the circumstances of the country, is inflation, and the deprecia- 
tion of the standard, and purposely so. The way to cause the convocation 
of an international congress, and to bring it to business, is not to solicit it. 


But this is 








Our true policy would be to make no more solicitation or suggestion to that 
effect. We should stop coinage and await propositions. Then if there is 
not the wisdom in the world to produce international action ; if the money 
war is to go on until the nations are divided into gold and silver groups, 
there will be advantages in holding the highest standard, and we have the 
strength easily to take our place among the first. 





Mr. CHENOWITH begins to find that his chances of confirma- 
tion are not strengthened by his war upon the scientific gentlemen 
who are serving the government in various capacities. These 
gentlemen are not without influence of a kind that is much more 
easily brought to bear upon the Senate than the House. It is said 
that he has tried to make his peace with Prof. Baird by retract- 
ing his censures of the Fish Commission, and has admitted there 
was no just ground for such censures. It would be a great mis- 
take to permit a demagogue of Mr. Chenowith’s stamp to slip into 
office by dint of eating his words in this way. Once he had been 
confirmed, he would begin to show his rea] character again, and 
would make as much mischief as before, by fresh offences. 





WHAT we said last week of the shameful maladministration 
of the appointing power in the Post Office under Col. Vilas finds 
a fresh illustration in the removal of Mr. Revere W. Gurley from 
the supervision of the free-delivery system for the great cities. 
Mr. Gurley entered the department in 1861, being (we presume) a 
son of Mr. Lincoln’s pastor in the Central Presbyterian church of 
Washington. He has worked his way up from a simple clerkship 
to one of the most responsible places under the government, and 
has shown his capacity and trustworthiness by the successful or- 
ganization and management of the only important addition to 
the Post Office work. It was supposed that men of this kind of 
record would be retained by an administration whigh owed its ex- 
istence to the love of the reformers for its chief. If he had been 
so, it would have been no new thing, for there were Democrats 
who served in some of the departments from the days of General 
Jackson till at least that of Mr. Hayes. But some hungry Demo- 
crat needed his place, and Mr. Gurley was weak enough to resign 
it on being asked to do so. He is cast adrift by a government to 
which he has given the best of his years, and which he has served 
with eminent ability ; and now he has to turn his attention to get- 
ting his living in some untried field of effort. And the public lose 
the services of a man who is simply irreplaceable. 





THE disclosures as to the methods by which the New York 
custom-house has been nullifying our tariff laws seem likely to 
lead to vigorous action in other parts of the country. It was the 
experience of the Buffalo importers of earthenwares which first 
opened President Cleveland’s eyes to the extent of the frauds 
perpetrated in New York. But Buffalo has suffered less than 
either Philadelphia or Boston. At both these ports there has been 
a very honest enforcement of the laws, with the result that im- 
porters of commodities on which there was any considerable duty 
found themselves unable to compete in prices with New York 
firms in the same line of business. In anticipation of the investi- 
gation ordered by the Senate, a meeting has been held in Boston 
to throw daylight on the way in which the port has been deprived 
of its fair share of foreign trade. Mr. Worthington, a former col- 
lector of that port, called attention to the practice of smuggling at 
New York by sending goods as personal baggage. By feeing the 
officials a man could get his fifteen or twenty trunks put through 
without any examination whatever. Much of the undervaluation, 
he said, was done by German firms, who sent over false invoices, 
consigning the goods to their own agents, and selling them in 
New York at prices which made it useless to attempt to buy from 
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them directly in Germany. This is especially true of silks and 
cutlery. 

The evil will not be cured so long as places in that custom- 
house are regarded as the perquisites of the local politicians. The 
place is full of persons who are put in offices for no better reason, 
and who are open to sinister influences of all sorts. Our customs 
service must be made national, and the members of it assigned 
for duty without reference to the places in which they were en- 
listed. Another needed reform is the publication of every deci- 
sion upon the interpretation of the tariff laws, and not only 
those in which the importer differs from the authorities. 


oles 





SENATORS Evarts, Edmunds, Allison, Wilson, and other mem- 
bers of Congress of both branches, were entertained at dinner by 
the merchants of Boston during the recess. It does not appear on 
the surface that this had any reference to the need of some little 
bits of national legislation to secure Boston investments in Mexico. 
The speeches were about silver, a national bankrupt law, and oth- 
er innocent topics, Mr. Wilson explaining that the make-up of his 
audience debarred him from talking about the Tariff. On Silver 
Mr. Edmunds represented one extreme and Mr, Wilson the other, 
while Mr. Evarts declined to commit himself to either, and mainly 
urged the necessity of the remonetization of silver by international 
agreement. 

Some of Mr. Evarts’ constituents are very much annoyed by 
his attitude, and seem to think thata New York senator has no 
right to any financial opinions that are not countersigned by Wall 
Street. That Mr. Evarts was a bimetallist was known to any one 
who had read his speeches at the international conference about 
silver, where he represented our country. Is it supposed that he 
was then taking ground he did not really believe in? 





THE Ohio Legislature has met amid the general attention of 
the country, which waits to see what will come of the frauds in 
Cincinnati. Asthe decision of the Supreme Court ofthe State has 
given the certificates for the contested seats to the Democrats who 
were not elected, there is no hope of recovering the State Senate 
from their control. But this decision does not give them the con- 
trol of the House, and there is no doubt that the seats they have 
been admitted to in that chamber will be filled by their proper 
occupants before the session has very far advanced. Already an 
investigation has been ordered, and the Supreme Court may look 
for such a display of the facts as will make their ears tingle. As 
the Republicans will have a majority on joint ballot, there is little 
chance that Mr. Sherman will fail of a reélection to the United 
States Senate, although his opponents are trying to divide the 
party by putting forward another candidate. While we have not 
always admired Mr. Sherman, we must recognize the fact that 
Ohio has no abler man in public life, and that his defeat would bea 
loss to the State and the Nation. 





THE conviction and sentence of Mr. Brigham Young Hamp- 
ton, of Salt Lake City, for conspiring to entice a territorial official 
to commit fornication, is likely to damage what little credit the 
Latter-Day Saints still retained with the American people. There 
was some disposition to apologize for them as honest fanatics, who 
at least lived up to their professions, and actually obeyed their im- 
perfect and distorted code of duty. But no code of duty recog- 
nized outside of Hell will justify the deliberate temptation of men 
to commit crime and sin. The least enlightened conscience 
recognizes this act as among the basest to which any intelligent 
being can stoop ; and that it should be done in the name ofa re- 
ligious sect, and with the approval of some of its leading men, is a 
far deeper condemnation of that sect than even such a practice as 
plural marriage. 





THE mission and return of the Newark children, who have 
been inoculated in Paris with hydrophobic virus, by M. Pasteur, 
coincides with something like an epizodty of this terrible disease 





among dogs on both sides of the Atlantic. In many centres of 
population there is a not unwarranted panic on the subject, and a 
natural desire to reduce the risk by diminishing the number of 
canine pets. A few years ago the lovers of dogs pooh-poohed the 
statements that dogs were a source of public danger; every re- 
ported case was set down to an excited imagination. Of late years 
the number of human beings that have died a horrible death from 
the bite ofa rabid animal has become so great that we hear of no 
such scepticism, although the disposition to minimize the danger 
is still manifest. 

The notion that an infallible remedy has been discovered by 
this French physician is used to show that there is no need of 
fright ; but the worth of the remedy is still to be ascertained. It 
takes years to test the final effect of a rabid bite; and none of M. 
Pasteur’s experiments have had the chance to be tested in that 
way. In the meantime our great cities owe it to their people to 
put this matter under as many safeguards as possible. A few years 
ago Chicago was driven to a systematic poisoning of unmuzzled 
dogs by the police ; and somewhat later Brooklyn ordered its po- 
lice to shoot every such dog on sight. Our own dog-catching 
methods are quite insufficient as a safeguard, and we should have 
a law forbidding the keeping of these animals within city limits 
as we now forbid the keeping of pigs. 





COLONEL GROSVENOR publishes in the New York Tribune a 
study of the prices of staple commodities during the last few 
years, with the result that the prices of 1885 were the lowest ever 
reached, but that a decided improvement was noticeable in those 
of December as compared with August. He thinks the demoneti- 
zation of silver may have had a share in causing this, but that the 
reduction in the cost of transportation, the improvement in methods 
of manufacture, and the reiiction from a time of inflated currency 
have had their influence. He admits that the amount of friction 
between labor and capital seems to show that the working classes 
have not profited as they ought by the cheapening of staples, and 
believes that they never will so long as they maintain three times 
as many retail dealers as are necessary. 





- THE hyper-roseate accounts of the revival of business which 
the newspapers have been publishing seem to have awakened in 
the working classes expectations of a speedy rise in wages, which 
is increasing the difficulties of the manufacturers to keep afloat 
till the tide of revival really reaches them. In our own city an- 
other great strike of the carpet weavers is on hand; and in New 
England the peaceful termination of the strike of the lasters 
against the shoe-manufacturers at Brocton is likely to be followed 
by similar strikes by men in other branches of the business. On 
the other hand the great strike of the coal-miners in the Mononga- 
hela valley, begun the day before Mr. Cleveland’s inauguration, 
has now ended in the entire surrender of the workmen, who go to 
work on the terms awarded by the arbitrators before the strike be- 
gan. Their prolonged refusal to abide by arbitration naturally 
robs the miners of the sympathy of all who hope for some peace- 
ful method of settling the issues between capital and labor. But 
the strike itself was in a high degree unwise. The application of 
natural gas to the working of iron and the cooking of food has in- 
flicted very serious blows on the coal trade of Western Pennsyl- 
vania, and the manufacturers could not pay the wages they were 
asked to give. The decision of the arbitrators was just, and the 
rejection of it by the workmen was unjustifiable. 





THERE seems to be a new awakening of interest in Codpera- 
tion in this country. The successful introduction of codperative 
manufacture in barrel-making at Minneapolis has helped to this, 
and other attempts at codperative production or distribution are 
very widely noticed. This isan outcome of hard times, and of the 
failure of the laboring classes to deriye any commensurate benefit 
from the great cheapness of commodities, through the middle-man 
absorbing more than a just reward for his services. The farmer 
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gets less than he did six years ago for his wheat, and yet the ar- 
tisan knows that he has to pay just as much for bread, at a time 
when he can least afford it. It is true that everywhere the depos- 
its in the savings’ banks show an increase in both the amount of 
deposits and the number of the depositors. There is therefore good 
reason to hope that the working classes are not falling behind. 
Yet the pressure of outlay upon income in the case of the work- 
ingman’s budget must suggest to him the wisdom of setting aside 
all who are making excessive profits out of his diminished wages, 
and going more directly to the producers of whatever he wants. 

In the case of bread the business of breaking down extortion- 
ate prices would not be so easy as it seems. A very large part of 
the community look to the bakers for their supply, and either do 
not know how to bake bread or have not the time or the means to 
do it. But baking bread implies a certain outlay in the construc- 
tion of ovens, which cannot be-duplicated at a small cost or ata 
moment’s notice. This gives a virtual monopoly into the hands 
of the bakers, which the experience of the last three years shows 
they are quite willing to avail themselves of. And this is the 
more provoking as very few of them in this part of the world know 
how to bake a good loaf of bread. By some curious fatuity, we 
have left this business to the Germans, who are about the worst 
bakers in Europe, being much more familiar with the mysteries 
of “ pumpernickel” and the like, than with the conversion of good 
wheat flour into human food. An importation of a staff of good 
English or French bakers, or the direction of American attention 
to this fine art, would be a gain to both health and comfort. 





OF the many suggestions for Home Rule in Ireland the most 
important is the statement of Mr. Labouchere, whose relations with 
Mr. Parnell are such as to indicate that he does not speak without 
having ascertained what the Irish leader would accept. Mr. La- 
bouchere makes the representation of Ireland at Westminster de- 
pendent upon the taxation of Ireland for imperial purposes, but 
leaves police, the tariff, and even the levy of imperial taxation to 
the control of the Irish Parliament, without reserving any right 
of veto to the authorities in London. This is in exact agreement 
with what we have said elsewhere on the subject, and is the only 
thing worth Mr. Parnell’s taking. But the English make faces at 
it as a very nauseous dose, and The Spectator pronounces it the 
worst proposal that has been made. On the other hand an imper- 
fect canvass of the Liberal members indicates that they are by no 
means so resolved against Home Rule as the Liberal newspapers 
would have us believe. 
their minds are ready for Home Rule, while a very large propor- 
tion are waiting for Mr. Gladstone to make up their minds for 
them. The Tories, however, threaten to dissolve Parliament if 
they are defeated on the issue of establishing mere representative 
councils in Ireland, and of representing Ireland in the cabinet as 
Scotland is now represented. The cry “ Integrity of the Empire!” 
would not save them in that case, since the Irish would help to 
wipe them out in the English boroughs, if the Liberal leaders gave 
them any security for an acceptable measure of Home Rule. And 
the Tory cabinet will think twice before inflicting on its followers 
the heavy fine involved in a dissolution and a contested election. 





THE English newspapers are full of plans for the reform of 
the constitution of the established Church. There is especially a 
desire expressed for some representative body, through which the 
judgment of the Church as to the changes needed in her adminis- 
tration may find adequate and balanced expression. 


About half of those who have made up | 








The two | 


convocations are not national bodies, but represent the two arch- | 


dioceses of York and Canterbury. They are made up entirely of 
clergymen, on the theory that Parliament constitutes the lay-rep- 
resentation of the Church of England. But since Roman Catho- 


lics, Protestant Dissenters and Jews have been admitted to Par- | 
liament, and Scottish and Irish members have taken their seats | 


there, this theory has broken down. 
As to the proper composition of a national Church synod, there 
is naturally much partisan difference of opinion, The High 


Churchman naturally thinks of the clergy as constituting the 
Church, and resents the presence of lay delegates as an intrusion. 
The Low Churchman is not opposed to lay delegates, if the selection 
be confined to communicant members, who are presumably “ con- 
verted ” persons. The High Churchman makes no such discrim- 
ination among the baptized members of the Church, but thinks no 
one but professed adherents of the Church should have the right to 
vote in its affairs, if he must submit to lay delegation. The Broad 
Churchman regards the whole population of the kingdom as con- 
stituting the membership of the Church of England, whatever they 
may be doing in the way of maintaining outside forms of worship ; 
and he would prefer to see the choice of lay delegation made by all 
heads of families in the parish. The business of effecting a com- 
promise between these views is not an easy one. It is reported 
that Dr. Benson, the Archbishop of Canterbury, has devised a plan 
which the present ministry will accept as their own, if it should 
secure the support of a majority of the bishops. Its details are 
withheld from the public. 





THE annexation, or rather the partition, of Burmah is com- 
plete. To secure the good will of China, the upper part of the 
kingdom has been ceded to that empire, with the result of ad- 
vancing the Chinese frontier still closer to Calcutta. That this 
whole proceeding is a whit better than the. partition of Poland a 
century ago we fail to see. A half-civilized nation has just as 
much right to its-own existence and its autonomy as has a three- 
quarters civilized nation. Its partition among more powerful 
neighbors is as much the murder of a nation as the hewing of his 
body in pieces is the murder ofa man. The English seem to feel 
that they need some apology for their act, and they telegraph 
with anxious care that their troops were welcomed by the trading 
classes. As many ofthese are Chinese, there is no doubt that 
English rule is welcome to them just as the English conquest of 
New York would be received with rapture by at least one-third of 
its wholesale merchants. Better evidence than this is needed to 
prove that the Burmese like the new rule any better than do the 
Hindoos, to whom it is not new, but is justly and intensely hate- 
ful. 


M. DE FREYCINET is trying to recast the Brisson ministry, his 
chief having resigned in consequence of the defeat of the vote of 
credit for Tonquin. It is said that only a few members of the minis- 
try will leave their places, but it is imperative that the new minis- 
try should give the country some guarantee against the policy of 
extravagance and conquest which wrecked M. Brisson. M. de 
Freycinet has not the best reputation for economy. His plans of 
internal improvement when he was in office under M. Gambetta 
were enough to bankrupt France. He has been very much of a dis- 
appointment to those who believed that Gambetta had discovered 
a new statesman in the young Protestant, who had managed a 
bureau with distinguished success. 








THE troubles in Peru have got so far toward peace and quiet 
that there is to be an election of a president of the republic at an 
early date, and both Caceres and Pierola are candidates for the 
place. The former stands for the patriotic sentiment which re- 
sents the acceptance of the harsh treaty exacted by Chili; the 
latter for the soberer view of Peruvian difficulties which regarded 
that treaty as unavoidable. Should the election be a fair one it 
may give this unhappy republic an era of peace and recovery ; 
but if Caceres has reason to believe that he has been treated un- 
fairly it may be only a new beginning of domestic trouble. All 
this might have been averted if we had but recognized the re- 
sponsibilities which constitute the converse of the Monroe Doc- 
trine. When we shut out all the rest of the world from interfer- 
ing for the preservation of the public order in South America we 
certainly undertook by implication to do our utmost for its pres- 
ervation ourselves. As it iswe allow European nations to insti- 
gate South American wars, but we will not lift a finger to restore 
peace, 
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THE CASE OF DELAWARE. 


HE forcible statement of Delaware’s case in the North Ameri- 
can Review has called fresh attention to the complaint of the 
Republicans of that State, and has given them a much larger 
audience than they had heretofore had. Several circumstances, 
—the chief one, no doubt, her size,—have prevented Delaware 
from getting such a hearing as she deserved to have, and the scan- 
dalous system by which the people were obstructed in the expres- 
sion of their political desires has escaped so long the general re- 
proof which, had it existed in a greater State, would have fallen 
upon it from the beginning. Yet, if there were no other reason 
for a general interest in the subject, a sufficient one is found in the 
fact that Delaware sends two Senators to sit in Congress, and holds 
there, physically, at least, the same importance as Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, or New York. With the processes by which these Senators 
are created all other States are concerned, for they assume one 
thirty-eighth part of the Senate’s function and power. If it has 
been reasonable to complain of Nevada as an incompetent elector 
of two Senators, because of her small population, or the excessive 
influence of her mining capitalists, is it less reasonable to make an 
almost precisely similar objection to Delaware’s electoral compe- 
tency? The population is but that of a single Representative dis- 
trict, and her elections are quite as much removed from a true 
popular exercise of the franchise as those of Nevada are described 
to be. 

The case of Delaware is simply this: That by a system of 
laws,. begun in 1873, and since elaborated by successive Legisla- 
tures, the qualification of citizens holding no real estate,—i.e., their 
assessment, and the collection of taxes from them—is greatly ob- 
structed. The purpose of the system is to do this very thing, for 
the reason that a large majority of the non property-holders are 
colored men, whose ballots, if cast, would generally be in opposi- 
tion to the party which “runs” the State. In 1873, after a very 
unpleasing experience in the preceding year, it was apparent to 
the gentlemen who administer this control that some effective 
plan of political intrenchment was necessary,—that exposure of 
their situation to a decision rendered in a full or fair election 
would in all probability be disastrous. The Delaware plan was 
therefore quite simple ; while, in other States, laborious efforts are 
made to persuade or convince the qualified elector, and vast sums 
and much eloquence are poured out to that end; and while, in 
place of these, a short cut to results is sometimes made by stuffing 
the ballot-box, or altering the count, it was the happy thought at 
Dover to avoid all these more laborious methods, and to cut off in 
the very beginning of the electoral process enough opponents to 
make success sure for the good cause. Even the old process of 
buying votes, long known and skilfully practiced, “below the 
canal” in Delaware, was much more costly, and not any more 
safe, than simple disfranchisement. 


It will be asked whether men who wanted to be assessed, and | 
to pay their taxes, and who took the proper steps to that end, | 
| sition within the Union intolerable, and demands a change. 


could not insure their qualification. The answer to this is that 


(1) many who did do so in different years when there was a con- 
tested election, were in one way or another, at one stage or anoth- 
er in the process, actually foiled in their attempt, by the secret | 


connivance or the open rascality of the qualifying officers ; (2) 
that as many of the persons struck at were colored men, new to 


the exercise of their right of suffrage, the obstructions put in | 
_ turn until he finds one that will come to terms with him. He will. 
| throw himself in the way of all sorts of legislative business, until 


their way were substantially insurmoun table, and served as com- 
pletely the purpose of disfranchisement as if the law had actually 
declared their disability absolute and without remedy ; (3) that in 


practice it is found that few citizens, white or black, areinterested | 
| Itis his cue tomake himself hateful and hated of all parties and all 
| leaders of parties, until the demands of his country are conceded. 


enough, nearly a year in advance of an election, to begin the work 
of securing their own assessment, or persistent enough to follow 


up the process, step by step, and see that it does not anywhere | 
fail ;—on the contrary, it is true that where the officers charged | 


with the preparation of the assessment lists are politically cor- 
rapt, and are in sympathy with the purpose of disfranchisement, 





the activity of individuals in the community to secure a general 
and fair assessment is seldom effectual. Practicaliy it may be said 
that where the machinery set up by the, law for such a purpose is 
itself the agency of corruption and proscription, the opposing 
forces of the unorganized community must have extraordinary 
virtue, vigor and financial strength to secure justice. The exper- 
ience in Delaware is to this effect, and while the situation of that 
State is in some particulars exceptional, a like system so intrenched 
and protected would probably work much the same elsewhere. 

That the suppression of the vote of those who are opposed to’ 
the present control in Delaware is serious is a fact which may be 
learned by inquiry,—as in the case of the article in the Review,— 
and which may be inferred, too, from such a circumstance as the 
opposition’s complete and formal withdrawal from the field, in 
1878, when the party in power elected its candidates with but a 
few hundreds of scattering votes east against them. Naturally, a 
political minority, even when it does not expect success, goes to 
the polls, and takes its opportunity of election, but the Delaware 
situation is not natural but abnormal, and the recording of their 
political preferences has been practically put beyond the reach of 
half the people. The system of doing this is described in the Re- 
view article as one through which “ partisan cunning, injustice and 
dishonesty, have reached their lowest ebb in our public life,” and 
while this is strong language it cannot be said to be unjustified. 
If the continued grasp of political control and official authority is 
to be secured by means such as are habitually employed in Dela- 
ware, there is an end of popular rights. The ballot-box stuffers 
and return forgers do not any more strike at the American system 
of organized liberty than do the men who employ the Delaware 
methods. And when the case is clearly and truly presented to a 
candid man it must so appear to him. 


THE POINTS IN HOME RULE. 


rae the despatches sent us by cable from England, it might 

be supposed that Mr. Parnell was very anxiously engaged in 
trying what terms he can get from the English leaders of parties. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth; Mr. Parnell is resting 
and is allowing his English friends and unfriends to “ do the walk- 
ing.” .They know how completely he has carried out his threat 
of a practically united Ireland demanding Home Rule with the 


voice of a whole people. ~ How complete his victory is can be real- 
ized only by those who have looked at a map of Ireland showing 
the results of the recent elections. The Tory (or Loyalist) con- 
stituencies make a mere strip along the northeast coast, from a lit- 
tle below Belfast round to Londonderry. The greater part of 
Ulster has gone over to the Nationalists, and only a single county 


| has kept out Home Rule entirely. The English leaders know 


this, and it is not only the physical force of 86 Home Rule votes 
that such a man as Mr. Gladstone must regard as the outcome of 
such an electoral decision. It has the moral force of a great na- 
tional plebiscitum, declaring that the Irish nation has found its po- 


What Mr. Parnell will do with his victory may be inferred from 
his past career. It is his réle to care nothing for English parties, 
nothing for the sacred traditions of the British Constitution, noth- 
ing for the feelings of the English people and their leaders, but to 


| concentrate his whole energy on the work of breaking the bonds 


of the Union. He will vote with and against every party in its 


he has satisfied the English people that parliamentary government 
requires that the Irish delegation shall cease to come to Westminster. 


That any party or leader in England is at this moment ready 
to negotiate with Mr. Parnell ona basis he will accept, is not be- 
lieved by the Home Rule leaders. They do not look for an easy 
victory at the opening of the session, They expect to be met with. 
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unsatisfactory proposals of a kind of Home Rule, and to be obliged 
to create a greater irritation by refusing to entertain these. They 
look for .*~tory as the outcome of a parliamentary career in which 
more than one British ministry will be turned out of power by their 
votes, and they expect to win their victory only when their ancient 
unfriends have despaired of peace from any other course. 

Yet it is worth while to notice some of the things which are 
involved in the concession of Home Rule, as it is upon these that 
both Liberals and Tories are certain to quarrel with the Irish del- 
egates. The first is the concession of a national parliament free- 
ly chosen by the Irish people on a basis of suffrage at least as 
broad as now exists, and has led to the present victory. The talk 
of provincial boards and the like is utterly futile ; so is the propo- 
sal to establish representation on the basis of property, or to con- 
fer on the Crown the right to nominate a part of the members. 
Mr. Parnell neither can nor will accept any arrangement that 
will stand in the way of a control of Irish affairs by the represen- 
tatives of the Irish people. It is true that he talks of “Grattan’s 
Parliament” as what is demanded for Ireland ; and that Parlia- 
ment was chosen on the basis of property, as also by the exclu- 
sion of all Catholics from seats. True also that it had a House of 
Lords made up of Episcopalian bishops and Protestant landlords. 
It is hardly likely that the new Irish Parliament will consist of 
one chamber only, but it is quite certain that the Irish will not ac- 
cept a House of Lords made up almost entirely from one sect and 
class among the Irish people, and that the minority. 

The relation of the new Parliament to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment will depend upon the fiscal settlement accompanying the 
new arrangement. If Ireland is to contribute to the expenses of 
the Empire, it will be necessary to give her some voice in the out- 
lay of the money she contributes. For this purpose it will be nec- 
essary for the British Parliament to discuss imperial questions in 
special sessions, at which the Irish delegation will be present, and 
to keep its other sessions for British affairs. Ifit be agreed that 
Irish finances are to be as separate as those of Canada from the 
British exchequer, then there will be no need of such imperial 
sessions. In any conjuncture it would be impossible for the Irish 
to set up a Parliament of their own and then to vote at Westmin- 
ister on purely British questions. Which of the two fiscal sys- 
tems will be chosen is quite uncertain, but we think it probable 
that Ireland will be required to contribute to imperial expenses. 

The powers of the new Parliament must be as great as those 
of the Irish Parliament before the Union. Mr. Parnell will not ac- 
ceptany afrangement by which the British Parliament may veto the 
acts of the National Parliament of Ireland. He will not accept 
such a parliament as Ireland had be fore the uprising of the volun- 
teers wrung the concession of Irish parliamentary independence 
from the British ministry in 1782. It must be a parliament com- 
petent to levy taxes, protect home industry, provide for a militia 
and maintain the public order of the island. Its acts must not be 
subject to any veto from an English ministry or a British Parlia- 
ment. It must stand in immediate relation to the common sover- 
eign, and require the Irish ministry to be regarded as responsible 
to the majority in the lower house, just as the British ministry is 
to the majority of the House of Commons. 

The British affect great fear of the consequencesof letting the 
Irish Parliament control the police. This is the grossest absurdity 
they have been guilty of during the present discussion. A Par- 
 Jiament divested of this power would be the laughing-stock of the 
civilized world. It would be the merest phantom of a legislature, 
and unable to effect anything by legislation. This hesitation is the 
more absurd as the English attempt to manage the Irish police has 
been altogether the worst failure of their rule. Although backed 
by coercion laws which practically abolished personal liberty, and 
armed with all the powers of military as well as police authority, 
the castle has broken down utterly as the guardian of life, person 
and property. As the events of the last few months have shown, 
Mr. Parnell’s mere word has been more powerful against disorder, 
than al) the energies of Mr, Forster, Earl Spencer and the array 





of men at their disposal. The whole world has a right to demand 
that such a state of things shall cease, and that the preservation of 
order shall be given to the men who can maintain it. If once the 
responsibility rests upon them, Ireland will be the most orderly of 
countries, as it is and always has been the freest from ordinary 
crime. And any one who looks into the proceedings of the League 
will find reason to believe that the Irish administration of the law 
will err rather on the side of severity than on that of laxity. 

The notion of special guarantees for the rights and the safety 
of the minority, is one that some English newspapers lay great 
stress upon. That no Protestant or Tory or Whig will be ill 
treated for his political or religious opinions, or subjected to any 
disability for these, the Irish are ready enough to promise. But 
the landlord question must be left to the people themselves. This 
is, next to the granting Ireland the right to enact a protective 
Tariff, the point on which the most of selfish opposition will be 
offered. The Irish land-owners are heavily in debt to English 
money-lenders ofall kinds. It said on good authority that their 
indebtedness is not less than $500,000,000 and its loss would be at 
least a deduction of $20,000,000 a year from English income. Much 
of the sympathy with the sufferings of Irish landlords who cannot 
get their rents, is due to the sorrows of English mortgagees who 
cannot get their interest. That the Irish will take still farther 
steps to substitute a peasant proprietary for their present system 
admits ofno doubt. Such an Irish land-law as Mr. Parnell thinks 
sufficient has never been passed. That he will propose to drive 
out the landlords without compensation is not believed even by 
hisenemies. But he will so legislate that the compensation given 
the Irish landlords will exclude all consideration of improvements 
made by the tenant at his own expense. In his own phrase, he 
will give “the prairie value” of the land to all those landlords 
who cannot show that they have shared in the cost of the improve- 
ments which made their farms available to human culture, and he 
will give such landlords no choice about accepting it. For our 
part, we should prefer to see the Irish people letting this question 
rest where Mr. Gladstone has left it, and the improvement of the 
country by the diversification of its industries made the chief con- 
cern of the new Parliament. But this perhapsis too much to hope, 
and Mr. Gladstone is as much to blame as any one for the currency 
of the notion that Ireland is to made happy and prosperous by 
land laws against landlords. 


THE MERCANTILE LIBRARY. 


‘oe growth of institutions that have taken deep root in any 

community is always an interesting anda useful study. Im- 
portant lessons may be learned in tracing the changes through 
which they have passed, in noting the causes that have helped or 
hindered their progress, in observing how outside and often acci- 
dental influences have altered the direction of their growth, and 
how in many cases the results attained are quite different from 
what was originally intended. 

Much of this is exemplified in the history of the Mercantile 
Library of this city. It had a very modest begining ; it has grown 
to something very different from the ideal of its founders; and it 
has had a very checkered history. 

When this institution was projected, there were few libraries 
in the country, and none that could afford much aid to its pro- 
jectors in the way of precedent or model. The few that then ex- 
isted exerted but little influence in their own communities, and 
next to none atadistance. And so the honored men whose names 
are associated with the founding of this Library, and who were 
prominent figures in the commercial business of the city, were really 
originators ; and like many others in similar circumstances, having 
a noble end in view. they }uilded more wisely than they knew. 

The first meeting with reference to the formation of the Mer- 
cantile Library was held at the Masonic Hail, on the 10th of No- 
vember 1821. The deliberations of this and subseqvent meetings 
resulted in the adoption of a constitution and the formal organiza- 
tion of the association within a few weeks. The preamble tothe 
constitution sets the spirit and aims of the founders in a clear 
light, and is worthy of being pondered by those who are to-day 
enjoying the fruit of their labors. It isin these words; 


“We, the subscribers, being impressed with a sense of the importance of 
a knowledge of those principles which conduce to the wealth of nations as 
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well as of individuals, and also of obtaining such information respecting the 
general trade and commerce of the world as may be beneficial to those en- 
gaged in mercantile pursuits, and deeming the institution of a library and 
reading-room as the means best adapted to these ends, have as:oviated our- 
selves under the following rules and regulations.”’ 


The first President of the Association was Robert Waln, whose 
great-grandfather was one of the “ Friends” who came to this 
city with William Penn, and who was a successful merchant and 
manufacturer at a time when manufacturing in this country was 
in its infancy. 

The Library was opened for the use of its members on the 5th 
ofjMarch, 1822, inthe second story of Robert Winebrenner’s store at 
100 Chestnut street. The first Librarian was Daniel Culver, and 
his salary was $100 a year. 

In 1826 the Library was removed to the second story of the 
building, at the northwest corner of Fifth and Chestnut streets, and 
soon finding these quarters inadequate to meet the rapid increase 
of the library it was removed in the autumn of the following year 
to 144 Chestnut street, the building then occupied by the Ameri- 
ean Sunday School Union, immediately west of the present Ledger 
building. yp ne years later, the library was removed to a building 
which stood directly east of the new Independence Bank, where it 
remained till July 1845, when it took possession of its own new build- 
ing at Fifth and Library streets. In the course of twenty years it 
had outgrown the utmost capacity of this io and in July 1869, 
possession was taken of the present building in Tenth street. 

The library was first organized as an “‘ Association ;” the mem- 
bers paying an entrance fee of $3, and annual tax of $1. In 1826 
it was incorporated as a stock company, with a possible three 
hundred shares of the pir value of ten dollars. The change in 
the constitution of the library had an immediate and marked effect 
on the growth of the institution, and it is believed that this in- 
crease, by giving stability to its affairs and an assurance of a fixed 
income, has been one of the principal causes of the steady growth 
of the library from its small beginnings to the largest success it 
has attained. 

It is common to speak of the change of such an institution from 
small to great as a growth; but the phrase as applied to the Mer- 
cantile Library is hardly correct ; it is more proper to say that it 
has been builded ; for it is what it is as the result of wise planning 
and energetic working. It is interesting and may by instructive 
to recall and reflect upon the several building eras or stages that 
we find in its history. Being entirely voluntary, such an institu- 
tion can be built up only asthe interest of the community in which 
it is placed is drawn out towards it. There are four prominent 
measures undertaken and carried through, which drew public at- 
tention to the work which the library was doing in such a way as 
to enlist codperation and support. The first of these was the ef- 
fort which resulted in the erection of the new building in Fifth 
street. This was a bold movement, and showed that the managers 
of the institution had faith in its future, and so it made friends 
of a large number of persons who had not previously been inter- 
ested in it; and its successful accomplishment proved the vitality 
of the enterprise, and was a pledge of greater progress in the fu- 
ture. The new interest thus awakened, the imposing new edifice, 
and the vestly improved accommodations, brought in large num- 
bers of new POR Ba and the impulse thus given was felt for 
many years. 3 

A 1863 the managers of the library became convinced that it 
was not yet reaching as large a part of our population as it might, 
and as the property was largely in excess of the aggregate par 
value of the outstanding shares, it was decided to issue to the or- 
der of each person, who, on the first day of the year following, 
should be a shareholder, an additional share of stock ; and at the 
same time thé annual tax was raised from two dollars to three 
dollars. This measure attracted wide attention, led to a large 
sale of new stock, and resulted in more than doubling the number 
of members and trebling the annual cash receipts. 

This increase of members and of income, and the consequent 
additions to the number of books, soon created the necessity of 
larger accommodations, and as these could not be had by an en- 
largement of the building then occupied, a removal was determined 
upon, and the property on Tenth street was secured, and fitted up 
for the use of the library. This change of location, the greatly in- 
creased convenience and attractiveness of the new rooms, made a 
marked impression upon the community, and secured large addi- 
tions to the membership. With the spacious new a 


with proper efforts a much larger constituency could be secured. 
Accordingly a second duplication of the stock was decided on, 
which added greatly to the strength of lhe library. 

The present Tien building, though not planned or erected 
for the purpose, proved to be very convenient, especially in that 
the business rooms and the greater part of the books are on the 


| the labors and the gifts of those who have 





ments, and | 
the large accession of books, it was seen that a much greater num- | 
ber of persons could be accommodated, and it was believed that | 


| raphy and to illustration. 


ground floor. The main room is 187 feet in length and 76 feet 
wide; the western portion of it, 76 feet in length, ing fitted u 
for two reading rooms, one for gentlemen, and one for ladies. 
llery extends around the room, on which are spacious alcoves for 
ks. A special feature of this library is the accessibility of the 
books. Nearly all the cases are open, and all the members have 
the privilege of freely taking the books from the shelves. The 
educational advantage of this free access to 150,000 volumes of 
carefully selected and systematically arranged books it is im- 
possible to compute. This is a privilege that is not enjoyed to an 
equal extent any where else in the world. It must be confessed 
however, to the discredit of human nature, that the privilege is great- 
ly abused, and that the library suffers very much in consequence. 

The Mercantile Library was intended for the use of readers, 
rather than for advanced students, and the same purpose has been 
kept in view through its whole history. At the same time it has 
been the aim to secure in all the departments of learning the 
standard books, and those that represent and embody the best 
and latest results of scholarship,—such works as will enable one to 
follow the advance of science in its wide range, and furnish the 
means of the richest intellectual culture. With this view it has 
gathered a rich collection of the latest and best works of reference, 
and its collections in bibliography are believed to have few if any 
equals in the country. 

It is important to keep in mind the relation that subsists be- 
tween such an institution as the Mercantile Library and the pub- 
lic. Nominally this library is a proprietary organization. But in 
reality the present holders of the stock of the company are simply 
trustees. The founders of the institution, and those, dead and 
alive, who through all the years of its history have made con- 
tributions of books and money and toil, have done so in the ex- 
pectation that their benefactions were to be treasured and pre- 
served, They intended that their gifts and their labors should serve 
to build up an institution which would be a permanent blessing 
to the city ; they intended it should be perpetuated as one of the 
active agencies for the moral as well as intellectual advancement 
of the people. . And this community owes a large debt of grat- 
itude to those who have established and carried up to its present 
measure of prosperity this noble institution. 

It has been abundantly proved that however valuable such 
associations are to their patrons, and however conducive they 
may be to the best interests of society, they will not, and without 
great social changes they cannot, be made self-sustaining. In all 
such institutions the amount piad is a mere pittance in comparison 
with the benefit actually received or with the cost of maintenance ; 
it is the merest trifle as compared with the amounts paid for 
similar advantages in private ways. Many persons pay for a 
single evening’s entertainment more than it costs to enjoy the 
privileges of a large and well furnished library and reading room 
for an entire year. 

Such institutions are sustained, and must in the future be 
sustained, either by public taxations, rai J gifts from those who 
appreciate the vast importance of high educational facilities. It 
is because of the gifts of many friends of intellectual and moral 
culture in past years that the Mercantile Library is able to offer 
its abundant literary stores at a moiety,of the actual cost of support 
and administration. ; 

It follows that a large library, so established and built up by 
passed away, is the 
ad Sa the public, and that it is held in trust by that public 
or the benefit of the present and future generations. And it is 
the duty of those now charged with its management to so guard 
and cherish it that the plans and purposes of the founders and 
promoters shall be realized. 

In this respect libraries do not differ from most educational 
institutions. Th all our colleges the sum paid by the student 
covers but a small part of the cost of his education, and were it 
not for the direct and indirect income of funds given to the col- 
lege, or derived from the state, very few young men would be 
able to enjoy the advantages of a liberal education. It is there- 
fore unjust and unkind to stigmatize those in our colleges who re- 
ceive a partial or an entire remission of tuition fees as “charity 
students,” for all those who attend our colleges are “charity 


| Students,” and all those who enjoy the advantages of our — 
. E. 


libraries are for the same reason “charity students.” 








PARIS LITERARY NOTES. 


Paris, December, 1885. 
I HAVE frequently referred in these columns to the fine pro- - 
ductions of the firm of A. Quantin, both with regard to typog- 
In current press-work American print- 
ers, and especially fine printers like Theodore de Vinne, are cer- 
tainly superior to the French; a gray page in a well-printed 
American book is rarely seen, whereas it is not uncommon even 
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in the best French books; the American wood-cutting is certainly 
ae , but it is not always an intelligent interpretation of a 
drawing implying thought and artistic sensibility. In designing 
attractive book covers American pee have displayed great 
activity of late years, and in all mechanical processes of repro- 
‘duction they have aimed at combining good work with cheapness. 
In all these branches of book-making the recent publications of 
A. Quantin are worthy of careful examination, and of unreserved 
admiration, both for the variety and perfection of the processes 
used, and for the artistic excellence of the results. The principal 
publications are La Frangaise du Siécle by Octavé Uzanne, forming 
a continuation of the series begun with L’ Eventail and L’Ombrelle * 
Le Vicaire de Wakefield a companion volume to the edition of Gulli- 
ver’s travels published: last year, with illustrations in fac-simile 
water-colors of Poisson; L’ Angleterre pittoresque, with a chromoty- 
pographic cover printed in eight colors, and 600 photo-engraved re- 
productions of drawings in blue and white intercalated in the text ; 
and a series of alphabets, albums and toy-books for children vary- 
ing in price from three cents to seventy cents. As specimens of 
modern book illustrations these volumes are remarkable, and many 
are worthy of the hospitality of bibliophiles. In the early days of 
printing, wood-cutting was all the fashion; in the seventeenth 
century copper-plate engraving reached perfection ; in the eigh- 
teenth century etching was employed ; during the Restoration and 
the Empire wood-cutting again came into favor in France, and 
now during the past ten years direct processes have attained a de- 
gree of excellence which seems to announce other revolution. In 
the more expensive productions we have the photo-engravings such 
as Goupil & Co. have published, and recently Adolf Braun of Dor- 
nach has — a new process “ sans retouches,” which strong- 
ly resembles eighteenth century mezzotint work. The first plate, 
reproducing Rembrandt’s “ Christ and the Disciples at Emma- 
us” is marvelous. But ofall the results obtained by heliogravure, 
engraving in relief, phototyphic, etc., the most remarkable is un- 
doubtedly the faithful reproduction of color, the reproduction of a 
otorceler as faithfully as if it were a drawing in black and 
white, and that too in conditions which render it possible to pro- 
duce an artistic album which can be sold with a profit at the mod- 
est sum of three cents. Chromo-lithography seems decidedly beat- 
en out of the field of this exquisite water-color chromo-typogra- 
phy, which leaves the artist complete liberty as regards both form 
and colors, and translates his pictures into the text with all the 
brilliancy and freshness, of his palette. 

M. Paul Bourget, the brilliant young critic whom over-zealous 
friends ey christened the modern Sainte-Beuve, 
has publish 
raine (1 vol., Lemare). The whole series now contains studies of 
the character and work of Baudelaire, Renan, Flaubert, Taine, 
Stendhal, Dumas, Leconte de Lisle, the brothers de Goncourt, Tour- 

ueniev and Amiel. In each case the object of the author has 
en toset forth some of the causes of the pessimism of the young 
men of the day. Here it may be remarked that, with the excep- 
tion of certain academic and boulevardier sets, it is not proven 
that the young men of modern France are exceptionally pessi- 
mistic; M. Bourget’s intellectual refinement, his prejudices, which 
are natural enough in a literary aristocrat, but inexcusable in a 
sychologist who pretends to _——- a nation or even a generation, 
ead him to neglect a whole class of literature which is the litera- 
ture of the masses and of the majority, and which is by no means 
pessimistic. We must then make this reserve: M. Bourget’s in- 
yenious and acute observations and conclusions must not be taken 
as applying to all young Frenchmen of to-day, or even to many of 


singularly subjective critic, whereas he who claims to be a psy- 


igiously skilful so far as mere technical execution is con- | 


and refined curiosity with which M. Renan has studied the history 
of religions. 

Alcibiades is reported to have asked Socrates one day how he 
could resign himself to live with a scold like Xantippe. “ Because 
she exercises my patience,” was the reply, ‘and makes me able 
to bear all the evil that others do me.” Out of this reply M. Theo- 
dore de Banville, the impeccable poet, has moulded the most beau- 
tiful Greek comedy that has ever delighted the Athenians of Paris. 
Socrate et sa femme, a comedy in one act and in verse, was produced 


| at the Comédie Francaise Dec. 2; the audience was enthusiastic ; 


| and interesting of all the art museums of Europe. 


a new volume of Exssais de Psychologie contempo- | 


chologist should aim rather at objectivity and unbiased analysis. | 


However, M. Bourget’s book is very clever, very delicate and full 
of interesting views and remarks. In his essay on Renan, and on 
the brothers de Goncourt, he indicates the germ of contemporary 
melancholy wrapped up in dilettantism. Scendhal, Tourgueniev 
and Amiel give him an opportunity of showing up some of the 
fatal consequences of cosmopolitan life. 
and the comedies of Dumas are a pretext for analyzing several va- 
rieties of modern love. Flaubert, Leconte de Lisle and Taine 
allow M. Bourget to give examples of the effects produced by sci- 
ence on different imaginations and different sensibilities. In 
speaking of Renan, Goncourt, Taine and Flaubert, M. Bourget has 
also been enabled to study several 

mocracy and high culture. Certainly all the psychological states 
and influences which M. Bourget describes really exist ; his analy- 
sis isminute, subtile and interesting; but M. Bourget has no con- 
victions, no. faith, no power of saying yes and no, and therefore 
those who look for conclusions in his book will be disappointed. 
He neither arrives at conclusions nor suggests remedies ; he is sat- 
isfied to study the problemsof morality with the same dilettantism 





The poems of Baudelaire | 


hases of conflict between de- | 


the critics have pronounced it to be a masterpiece. However, the 
comedy is printed,and I recommend alllovers of French literature 
toread it. Ja femme de Socrate in matter and in form is a pearl, a 
jewel. The sceptics who deny that French verse can be subtle 
and natural have only to read this comedy to be forever con- 
founded. 

When will the organizers of museums discover that casts from 
the antique are not the only reproductions of sculpture which it is 
possible and even advisable to place before the eyes of pupils? As 
usual in all matters concerning art we must look to the French for 
lessons, and take example after the museum of casts recently com- 
pleted in the Trocadéro palace. This museum was begun at the 
end of 1879, and it is now complete, and contains casts of specimens 
of French sculpture, not merely statuary, but sculpture executed 
as an accessory of architecture, from the twelfth to the end of the 
eighteenth century, together with specimens of German, English 
and Italian sculpture during the same epochs. The casts are of- 
ten of considerable proportions, for instance, a portal of a cathe- 
dral is reproduced entirely, and of the same size as the original: 
the monumental tombs of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
are reproduced in the same conditions. Then on the other hand, 
there are smaller casts of details of carving and ornamentation. 
But whether small or great the casts are worthy of the attention 
of those wealthy Americans who munificently endow museums and 
colleges. A set of the casts in the Trocadéro museum ought to 
figure in every state in America, and the man who expended the 
$2000 necessary to buy these reproductions, some five hundred in 
number, would do more for the art education of his countrymen 
than if he spent a thousand times that amount on pictures and 
curiosities. The museum of comparative sculpture a‘ the Troca- 
déro is as yet but little known ; it does not figure strongly in the 
official list of sights; but nevertheless it is one of the most useful 
Tu. C. 








CONFLICT. 
HE fancy dwelleth in a regal hall 
Wherein walk shapes with voices siren-sweet, 
That pass and pass again with silver feet 
And vanish at the monarch’s moody call, 
That monarch being Reason. On him pall 
Glad glimpses of the seas where mermaids meet 
For song, and low sweet laughter, and the beat 
Of fairy foot-falls threading forests tall. 





But. if it chance this King of stern demean 
Be driven, hopeless, to far alien lands, 
Behold! the hall is rife with merrimeuts : 
The kinsmen, Love and Life, are ever seen 
In rhythmic dauce, uplifting milk-white hands, 
And weaving joysin place of cerements. 
RIcHARD E. Burton. 


4 A r r . ” | Johns Hopkins University. 
them, for besides being an intellectual aristocrat, M. Bourget isa | °°" “Pry 


WEEKLY NOTES. 

<—" important addition to the substantial literature of American 

political economy has been made in the issue of Governor 
Hoyt’s volume, “ Protection versus Free Trade,” which has just 
come from the press of Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. Upon this 
work Mr. Hoyt has bestowed much care and attention; that it 
will command a respectful consideration from those who have un- 
dertaken the solution of the great economic problem we have no 
doubt. 

INDEED, there seems to be, at present, a period of literary 
roductiveness amongst those who maintain the arguments of 
rotection. Besides Governor Hoyt’s book, Mr. Porter’s on the 

wages of European labor, (elsewhere noticed), is recently issued, 
and Prof. KR. E. Thompson has in press his four lectures delivered 
at Harvard University a year ago. 
* * * 
Dr. JOHNSON STORTZINGER, who has been called to the chair 
of Romance Languages at Bryn Mawr College, is one of the ablest 
men in that Department of Philology. ie has been for three 
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years Privat-Docent at the University of Berlin, and has written 
some valuable works. 

Philadelphia schools have received a valuable addition —— 
the election of Mr. I. H. B. Spiers as teacher of French at the 
William Penn Charter School. Mr. Spiers has recently been en- 
gaged in teaching in London. He took degrees at Paris and Ox- 
ford. 


ASIDE from the interest now felt in Philadelphia in the pro- 
posal to establish a free public circulating library, our attention is 
attracted by the important enterprise of that sort just inaugurated 
in Baltimore. The formal opening of the Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, in that city, took place on the 4th inst., and the plans of 
Mr. Pratt, which had been four years in maturing, were crowned 
by an ovation at the hands of the people to whose use he dedi- 
cated much of his time and wealth. Out of patience with what 
seemed to him the arbitrariness of trustees and executors, Mr. 
Pratt had determined to give in his lifetime whet he had intended 
leaving as a bequest. Accordingly, in 1882, he offered to erect a 
main library building at a cost of $225,000,which, with the sum of 
$833,333.33, he would convey to the city of Baltimore, on consid- 
eration of which the city should pay annually to a Board of Trus- 
tees $50,000 for the support of the wees The State of Mary- 
land having conferred upon the city of Baltimore the power of 
accepting this trust Mr. Pratt commenced in 1883 to pay the mon- 
ies into the city treasury, the interest accruing in the meantime 
being added to the principal. Later on it was determined to put 
up four and provide for a fifth branch library, and for this pur- 
pose Mr. Pratt gave $50,000, while he also added $25,000 to the 
Main Building fund, making the full amount of his gift almost 
one million and a half of dollars. 

The Library opens with the comparatively modest number 
of 32,000 well selected volumes, 19,000 of which are in the main 
building, (which has accommodation for 210,000 volumes), and the 
rest in the branches. The number of books will be increased 
yearly by the expenditure of the sum left out of the income after 
the payment of running expenses. This is a simple, but a not 
uninstructive statement of how to start a great public library. 
The attention to details in buildings, appointment, cataloguing, 
selection of books, etc., the freedom and yet the safeguards thrown 
about registration, are all matters of importance, but the simple 
lesson which Philadelphia should be willing to learn from Balti- 
more this time is that care, forethought and wise expenditure 
of much money is needed to establish a Free Library. The rule 
of three is by no means to be held in the veneration with which 
Arithmetic and schoolmasters have invested it, but the problem 
this time will look suggestive: If one and a half millions of dol- 
lars is needed to established a Free Library for a city containing 
400,000 inhabitants, how much will be needed to establish an 
equally good library for a city containing a million inhabitants ? 


* * * 


* * ~ 


The announcement comes from Boston that the Advertiser has 
passed under the control of gentlemen “largely interested in 
manufaetures, and firm supporters of the Republican party.” It 
is thus to be restored “to its former place in journalism.” One of 
the new directors is Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge, who, according to 
one form of the statement, is to take the place of George E. Ellis 
as publisher. The editoris not yet announced. That the changes 
thus made are extremely desirable, and should be to the pablic 
advantage, there can be no doubt. The Advertiser has always 
been a valuable newspaper, and has needed during the last twelve 
months only a little more of its old steadiness and devotion to Re- 
publican principles in order to be one of the first half-dozen in the 
country. > 

* x * 

By the death of Mr. Joshua B. Lippincott, (on the 5th inst., 
at the age of 74), Philadelphia loses one of her most active busi- 
ness men, and the most conspicuous and energetic of her book 
publishers. Born in New Jersey, he came in his minority to the 
city, and for four years served as clerk to a. bookseller, and hav- 
ing learned his business was put in charge of the concern upon his 
employer’s failure. In 1836 he began for himself, and from that 
time steadily built up the very large business which he now 
leaves. In the extent of its operations his house stands among 
the first in the country, and some of the most important works of 
reference, including the great dictionary of Worcester, issue from 
it. Mr. Lippincott’s most conspicuous trait was his strength in 
the management of business, and, what is not very common with 
men whose own affairs are of large importance, he gave faithful 
attendance to several outside trusts, including his membership in 
the Board of Trustees of the University of Pennsylvania. The 
organization of the. publishing house last year as a joint stock 
‘“eompany precludes the necessity of any important change in it 
on account of his death, 
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erts Brothers. 

R. Julian Sturgis has a quick eye and a ready ear for cer- 

tain signs of the times, which belong not only to Eng-' 

land, but to our own country. All his books endeavor in a meas- 
ure to be exponents of the fertile and restless age in which he 
lives; his characters are stirred by modern ideas, experience an 
intellectual intoxication from the new view of novel and delight- 
ful theories about governments and societies ; then, a little later, 
discovering that the world is in no haste to recognize its saviors 
and preservers, they are apt to cast off their over-earnest feelin 
of responsibility and - accept the existing scheme of things. Mr. 
Sturgis has a neat, crisp style ; he is abundantly clever; he rarely 
misses the mark when a chance occurs to say a thing wittily,— 
even brilliantly. He has knowledge of the world, and can _trans- 
cribe not only the airy gossip and badinage buzzed around English 
dinner-tables, but a fracas in a Leadville drinking den among 
rough miners, The only trouble with him, as with several of our 
own younger writers, seems to be that he is too clever,—is in too 
much haste to allow time for his digesting and assimilating his 
own ideas ; he has clear impressions in his own mind, and he fan- 
cies that he can create the desired effect by a few careless strokes, 
instead of taking trouble to produce a complete and finished pic- 
ture. 

The title-hero of this book, ‘‘ John Maidment,” is introduced 
to us at the outset as the leader of his set at Oxford, who has made 
a reputation for himself as a fierce and eloquent Radical, full of 
fiery denunciations of rank and wealth, aenadine a noble disinter- 
estedness, and ready to accept courageously all the results which 
must follow the general upheaval of society which he proclaims as 
near at hand. ith no other indication of the hero’s actual ten- 
dencies and characteristics, we see him in the next chapter accept- 
ing a seat in Parliament from a rich patron, on the condition that 
he will not vote for the Franchise bill, and we are obliged to ac- 
cept him henceforth as a glittering, plausible fraud of a creature, 
greedy of gain, of rank, of promotion, and ready to trample down 
those nearest and dearest to him if they incumber his path. What- 
ever qualifications of interest or attractiveness “John Maidment ” 

sses for the author, do not become apparent to the reader. 
The exhibition of his caprices are crude a tedious, and stir a 
feeling of boredom and contempt, like the outbreaks of a spoiled 
child in the nursery whom we insist shall be whipped and sent to 
bed. The other characters are more engagingly portrayed, and 
upon the whole the book shows ability above the average, al- 
though it is far from redeeming the promise which the author’s 
best work, ‘‘ Dick’s Wanderings,” gave, of future novels carefully 
executed and full of sustained interest. 

“The Golden Spike” is misleadingly called a “ Fantasie in 
Prose,” for in reality it is a clear matter-of-fact narrative of the 
experiences of a party of English people who join an excursion to 
the Pacific Coast to celebrate the completion of one of our great 
transcontinenal railroads. The Karl and Countess of Offast and 
their cousin, Lady Helena Roderick, may be accepted as very fair 
samples of the English aristocracy rendered without exaggeration 
or caricature, their insular characteristics well touched off, al- 
though with less wit and humor than the author of “On Both 
Sides ” has lately shown in her annals of a similar party of tour- 
ists. ‘‘I am told their is little to see in New York,” the Earl re- 
marks on landing, finding it intensely hot and thinking it might 
be better to go out of town and spend the night in Minnesota, 
which place,he has an idea, is a suburb of New York. After a 
glimpse of Broadway, however, he declares there is nothing in 
London like it, adding, “ The-er-it looks metropolitan. I-er- 
fancied, don’t you know, that it would seem colonial.” New 
ideas gain ground rapidly, nevertheless, in the minds of the Eng- 
lish travelers, and once initiated they accept with more or less 


| grace, all the facts, manners and innovations of American custom 


and thought which at first confounded them. Mr. King is well 
known as a clever correspondent, and he is at his best in setting 
off the incidents, accidents and humors of travels and describin 

novel and striking scenes. His conversations are agreeable, fu 
of bright allusions and neat touches. His hahbaty teats Helena 
is a bright, attractive and thorough-bred woman, pleasing beyon 


| most heroines, and the love-story which runs like a gold thread 
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very well. The plot about a certain Lord John, introduced late in 
the book, is, on the other hand, an entire mistake, and goes far to 
above all as pointless and uncalled for as a plot can be. 

We cannot help suspecting Mr. Robert Grant of calling his 
“ Knave of Hearts” a “ fairy story,” with the object of disarming 
criticism, by an intimation that it is all intended for the edifica- 


spoil the general effect, being as absurd and incongruous, and | ) u 
iS | Pears in the award of the prizes. 


| in anythin 


tion of a crude and rudimentary class of readers, the eaters of taf- | 
fy and raspberry tarts, who do not speculate overmuch on the | 


uses and duties of novelists. It has been too much the habit of 
the public of late to accept sophomoric flippancy for wit and 
cheap fluency for cleverness and care, but the ““Knave of Hearts ” 
_might go far, we should suppose, to convince the least exacting of 
readers that he is allowing his ignorance and vulgarity to be tak- 


| 


through the chapters and binds them together, serves its purpose | own charges in the belief that the views it contains are of national 


importance. 

What may be called a fourth essay on the subject is the paper 
by Prof. Levi, who was one of the adjudicators who acted for Mr. 
In this introduction he tries to 
define and also to minimize the depression as it affects English 
commerce. He admits that English exports have not increased 
like the extent that the increased population of the 
world would warrant, except with her own colonies, which are 
the only considerable group of conntries that still practice some- 
thing like free trade. The flush years of British commerce were 


' those which just preceded the break-down of 1873; and while 


en too easily for granted when he permits such trash to be imposed | 


upon him. For young people who can have Clive Newcome, to 


say nothing of an Ivanhoe or a Henry Esmond for a hero, to turn to | vi , : pros 
| totals of imports and exports, upon which Prof. Levi relies. ‘That 


the ‘ Knave of Hearts,’ would show not only adegeneracy of soul 
and feeling, but some pitiable infirmity of intellect as well. 
“ High Lights” is, as the name suggests, a little above the at- 


fine 
well-meaning, commonplace, and more than a little dull; and the 
monotony and narrowness of the colorless New England country- 
life is relieved by the incessant resources of a bright and many- 
sided heroine. 

After these unrealities, there is a degree of satisfaction in set- 
tling down to the verities of Mrs. Campbell’s book, which, resting 


on the grim facts of human sin and suffering, seem perhaps the | 


more convincing, the more they are artistically failures. The au- 
thor makes little effort to wrap up her hard kernel of moral law 
and dogma in rose-colored tissues which round off the sharp edges 
of cruel facts. She finds the whole world full of erying evils which 
are not in agreement with lives ‘‘at ease in Zion.” 
has faced these ghastly phantoms which encompass human exist- 
ence, and threaten not only heart and soul, but flesh and blood, 
among the poor in cities, and she wants her readers to see with 
her eyes and hear with her ears the sights and cries which have 
moved her. She feels the almost unsolvable nature of the prob- 
lem, but believes that a clue exists to it which shall deliver the 
poor and unhappy out of the miseries of their life. That money 
and money alone has the power to open this vista of relief and fu- 
ture happiness she would probably notadmit. But in the present 
story, Mrs. Herndon,—whose income of a hundred thousand 
dollars is devoted to individual charities, becomes successful in 
rescuing many from wretched and evil lives by working miracles 
in their behalf, giving them decent and comfortable rooms, carry- 
ing them off to safe retreats, country homes set in trees and grass, 


a of the every-day world, but the story is pleasant and re- | 
, most of the characters being much like people in general, | 


there has been a rally of late years in most lines of export, there 
has not been such an increase as corresponds to the increased 
population of either Great Britain or her customer nations. At 
the same time the popular distress has not been relieved in any- 
thing like the same degree that his figures would suggest, a fact 
that shows how delusive are such tests of national prosperity as 


a country sends out more and brings in more than it did at some 
other period may prove nothing more than that it is importing 
what it ought to make at home, and is exporting to other coun- 
tries what they ought to be making for themselves. The Com- 


| mercial Treaty of 1880 greatly increased the amount of this “ com- 


| ing a pin the better for it. 


merce ” between England and France, without either country be- 
England ceased to make silk goods 
and bought them of France; France reduced her product of cot- 
tons and hardwares, and supplied the defect from England. But 
neither in profit to- the producer, nor in plentifulness and cheap- 
ness to the consumer, was there such gain in silks or cottons or 


| hardwares as would be indicated by the increase of ‘ commerce ” 


She herself | 


or in some way opening a portal towards the light for those who | 


live in darkness. 


was but a partial answer tothe problem. So far as it goes how- 


There may be those who would argue that this | 


ever it isa practical means of relief, and with a character like | 


Maggie, who is the central figure-of the present story, it seems 
to be a thoroughly efficacious one. 
doing her best to grasp the heart and rouse the conscience of her 
readers, and her views are not theoretical or mere surmises, nor 
are they prudent conjectures of what it may be safe to do; but 
—_ have been attained by generous ventures of real action and 
rea 


endeavor. 

THE DEPRESSION OF TRADE, ITS CAUSES AND REMEDIES. 
“Pears” Prize Essays by Edwin Goadby and William Watt. 
With an Introductory Paper by Professor Leoni Levi, F. 8. A., 
F.S.8., read at the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, in Aberdeen, September, 1885. Pp. xxix. and 99, 
octavo. London: Chatto & Windus. 

Bap TIMEs: an Essay on the Present Depression of Trade, Trac- 
ing it to its Source in Enormous Foreign Loans, Excessive 
War Expenditure, the Increase of Speculation and of Million- 
aires, and the Depopulation of Rural Districts; with Sug- 
gested Remedies. By Alfred Russell Wallace, LL. D. Pp. 
xii. and 118, octavo. London: Macmillan & Co. 

Mr. Pears is one of the great advertisers of our age, and one 
of the ways he has taken to advertise his soap is by scattering 
broadcast prize-essays on the cause and cure of hard times, for 
which essays the two successful competitors received each one 
hundred guineas. The copy before us claims to be of the tenth 
edition of 10,000 each, which proves, not that a great number have 
been sold at one shilling each, but that Mr. Pears has distributed 
so many to the dealers in his soap. The two successful essayists 
are Mr. Edwin Goadby, who is described as editor of The York 
Herald, and Mr. William Watt, a canny Scot from Aberdeen. Mr. 
Alfred Russel Wallace, the eminent naturalist, was among the 
unsuccessful competitors, and he has published his essay at his 








Mrs. Campbell is at any rate | 


| they may be ruled out as having no effect. 


The | 


as measured by exports and imports. One of Prof. Levi’s prize- 
essays gravely argues that Protection is seen to be an evil, since 
Victoria, although a more populous country than New South 
Wales, has less “ commerce,” in the sense of less imports and ex- 
ports. Why Victoria is the worse off for making at home what 
her people need and exporting less raw materials to pay for it we 
do not see. The only test is found in the consuming power of the 
two colonies under their different policies. 

The three essays have much in common. In all of them there 
is a struggle on the author’s part to view the question as one of 
world-wide importance; and in all there is an illustration of the 
saying of Bagehot: “ English political economy is political econ- 
omy for England.” Whatever the effort to take a bolder flight in 
the study of a group of industrial phenomena which involve the 
civilized world, the writer comes back very soon to the solid ground 
of “ British interests.” They are generally well informed as to the 
situation at home, as the British ‘“ blue-books” furnish them fig- 
ures in convenient shapes; but there is no evidence that any of 
them have paid attention to the official reports of the United States 
or any other foreign country, and the references to any foreign lit- 
erature are scant and often misleading. About our own country 
they are well content to take as gospel truth whatever Mr. Wells 
or Mr. Schoenhof is pleased to tell them, without the barest refer- 
ence to any writer on the other side. But we doubt if even in 
American Free Trade literature Mr. Goadby ever found any au- 
thority for such a misstatement as this: ‘ As to shipping-bounties, 
They have not im- 
proved American shipping in the least, and new lines cannot stand 
against British ships. ‘If you protect the production of ships, in 
so far you diminish their use,’ remarks Mr. Baden-Powell ; ‘ and if 
you protect the use of ships, in so far you limit their production.’ 
American bounties illustrate the working of each phase.” One 
would have thought that even an Englishman writing about Free 
Trade, would have taken the pains to find out whether there were 
any American bounties on ships or ship-building before venturing 
such an assertion as this. . 

In the specification of the causes and cure of depression there 
is a good degree of resemblance ; and there are no very startling 
discoveries in any essay. There isa general agreement that bad 
harvests, speculative over-production, especially of ships and 


| wheat, excessive foreign loans and consequent losses to lenders 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


| 


and cramped resources of borrowers, and the cost of great wars 
and of military establishments, have done their part. Mr. Goadby 
thinks the demonetization of silver has done its share, and Mr. 
Watt is inclined to agree with him, although he does not go very 
far into the question. Mr. Wallace falls back upon Mr. Mill’s sup- 
posed demonstrations in disproof of the supposition. On the oth- 
er hand Mr. Wallace makes more original suggestions than do his 
competitors, whatever their value may be. It is unfortunate for 


Mr. Wallace that his name is associated with many notions which 
the general public regards as “ fads” —such as Anti- Vaccination, 
Land-Nationalization and Spiritualism. These associations must 
tend to destroy the confidence in his judgment which his really 
have created ; and this is 


great services to natural science woul 
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to be regretted in the present case because some of his suggestions 
in this rejected essay seem to us worth more than the triter argu- 
ments of his successful competitors. 

Among the causes of depression peculiar to his essay are the 
depopulation of rural England, amounting to a drain of a million 
and a quarter people from country to towns in ten years; the in- 
crease of British pauperism, disguised by the ampler provision for 

rivate relief since the rise of Charity Organizations ; the accumu- 
ation of wealth in the hands of millionaires, whose outlays furnish 
far less employment than if the same money were disseminated 
more widely; the risk and loss of capital in limited liability 
companies ; adulteration and dishonesty of British manufacturers, 
resulting in the transfer of several colonial markets from English 
to American manufacturers, and to successful efforts to establish 
colonial manufactures. “The Sheffield hardware exported to 
the colonies has long been so bad that it is now almost wholly su- 
perseded by American goods, which are said to be much superior, 


and I am informed that no colonial workman will use an English | 


tool if he can get one of American manufacture. American cot- 
tons are also generally preferred to ours in the colonies.” 


The remedy for agricultural depression he finds in the wider | 
| monstration of its reality, based on the necessity of eternal justice. 
| Though more an elaboration of a few foundation ideas than an 


diffusion of land among the people, and a return to the copy- 
hold tenure of the centuries before the Restoration, with a prohi- 
bition of mortgages. He utterly rejects the idea that “ free 


trade in land ” is going§to do ee England, “since it would | 
ip and to the purchase of es- | 
| FIAMMETTA. 


lead to numerous changes in owners 
tates by commercial men, who would at once screw up rents to 
their highest pitch, and thus keep the farmer always r.” He 
quotes some remarkable figures as to the greater productivity of 


nglish land held in small patches, as compared with the large 


farms. ° 
We do not see that these essays have solved the problem to 
which they are addressed, but we have found something worthy 
of attention in all of them. The problem is still site 

seems likely to prove a mock of the economists. We venture the 
guess that if the solution ever be reached, it will be found that 
the root of the difficulty isa moral one, and that the rage for 
cheapness irrespective of fair remuneration to the workman is the 
deepest cause of our industrial troubles. 





THE RELIGious Lire. By Minot J. Savage. 8vo. Pp. 212. Bos- 
ton: George H. Ellis. 

The question with which Mr. Savage essays to deal in this vol- 
ume is one which is becoming so common asa theme for the cur- 
rent religious teaching as to be significant of how deeply and widel 
the consideration of the new methods of thought has spread. AL 
though it is very evident that the world has not yet come bodily 
over to the beliefin the evolution hypothesis, it is equally evident 
that the majority of thinking persons do not now examine it from 
such a distance of mental position as to preclude the possibility of 
fairness in judging of it; nor do they contemptuously refuse to ex- 
amine it because of the assumed incompatibility of its positions 
with a belief in God. The fact that it has eniaberel among its 
leading expositors adherents of the orthodox creeds and even of 
the Catholic church goes to show that there is no inherent incom- 
patibility between the two, but on the other hand it is evident 
that it cannot be generally accepted without greatly modifying re- 
ligious belief and thought. Darwin himself pointed out that the 
establishment of the theory which generally goes by his name 
would still require the idea of a creative power, and one which, in 
his opinion, was greatly superior to the old conception of God ; but 
it is well known that he had no active beliefs that would be gen- 
erally termed religious, and that many of his followers assumed 
an air of indifference toward the church. Another fact that cannot 
but have influenced the relations of modern science with religion 
is the attitude of the evolutionary philosophy. Herbert Spencer, 
who has spent his life in elaborating the application of the idea of 
evolution to man and especially to his social relations, has held 
throughout that the idea of a creative power must be assumed but 
cannot be comprehended, and hence that religious knowledge is 
impossible. On the whole religion can hardly look on the a 
ment theory as an ally, even though it may not be an enemy. It 
may be perfectly compatible with religious views, but it introduces 
a new element which has not before n considered, and which 
must either be reconciled with religion, or counted as antagonistic. 
The prevailing tendency of the utterances of the pulpit seems to 
be rather in che direction of the admission of the doctrine, and it is 
the consideration of the details of theology in this new light which 
has come prominently forward as a subject for explanation. 

In the book above named Mr. Savage has given us a treatment 
of the subject which displays very prominently the results of con- 
sidering it from the standpoint of his sect. Asa pure matter of 
theology evolution presents no difficulties to the Unitarians, as 
that body has no acknowledged doctrines, and is not committed 
to the support of any dogma further than is implied in their name. 


| tions and similes, often im 





ed, and | 
| pecially grants a fine “atmosphere” of blended art and antiquity. 
| Of this our novelists have made free use,—as well yesterday as to- 





But the general traditionary belief which has grown up in the sect, 
and which, in spite of the lack of any attempt at definition, has a 
degree of uniformity, is evidently felt by Mr. Savage to be 
not exactly in accordance on all points with the corollaries of the 
doctrine of evolution, and hence he has addressed this book to the 
people at large, and has striven to bring the subject down to the 
popular level. The methods of doing this we think open to some 
objection. One of these is the very large use of allegorical illustra- 
rfectly constructed, and giving the 
book somewhat the air of a child’s catechism. Another note- 
worthy thing is that the case is argued as between the strictest 
orthodox ideas and evolution, and the ordinary Unitarian stand- 
int appears to be left out of consideration. His main position 

is that religion is the whole relation of man to his environment, . 
physical, intellectual and spiritual, and as such includes science as 
a portion ; and his plea is to those who have considered religion as 
unreal to see that on the contrary it includes all the lesser things 
which they have considered real, and rises in this conception to 
supreme importance. His treatment of the subject is healthfully 
optimistic all through, and he closes the book with a fervid plea for 
the idea of immortality, and what he considers practically a de- 


original treatise, the book is not lacking in suggestiveness, and 
will well repay reading. A. J. F. 





By William Wetmore Story. 8vo. Pp. 284. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
VALENTINO. By William Waldorf Astor. 


York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 


New 


“8vo. Pp. 325. 


To those sesthetic people whose sensitive natures suffer from 


| the “ materialistic” conditions which, as yet, this young, raw and 


rude country must endure, Italy undoubtedly affords quite antip- 
odal conditions in many respects, and to the writer of fiction es- 


— they were working ia that field. Yet with what result? Is 
it Hawthorne? Compared with his work on New England ground 
“The Marble Faun’ must be esteemed but a qualified success; his 
triumphs, such as they were, in the Italian field, were not distinct- 
ively Italian. Cooper and Mrs. Stowe may be said to have failed 
there in comparison with their other work. Mr. James has suc- 
ceeded, but it is the purely cosmopolitan Italy he has caught; 
and Mr. Howells, who may be said to have reached the high-wa- 
ter mark of American achievement on Italian ground, is too self- 
conscious, and takes the “atmosphere” asif it were a bath. We 
have yet to find, (we think America has yet to produce), a novel 
which approaches to giving the Italy of Doctor Antonio. And this 
cones to be substantially the aim of Mr. Story’s book. Itseems 
to be written for the sake of giving us a purely idyllic love-story, 
which would be inharmonious elsewhere, but might still comport 
with the mental and spiritual childhood which a world-old history 
has yet left to this peninsula. It may be the sad degeneracy of 
our race from a healthful simplicity that makes this seem insipid. 
But we are disposed to lay the blame on the imperfectness of the 
book’s simplicity. The average American very probably does not 
get much profitable pabulum from “ Paul and Virginia ” and the 
like, but he can bring himself to some perfunctory sort of appre- 
ciation of them if purely idyllic. But when Virginia — medi- 
tative and poaches on the domain of the Theosophical Society, the 
structure falls with a crash. A rather neat turn is given to this 
story at the close by making the poor, broken-hearted heroine die 
in a paroxysm of joy on the arrival of her lover, whom she believes 
to be still true. This is the more effective as the previous course 
of the story is so childlike and bland in its openness that the read- 
er is disarmed of all suspicions and has been reduced to a state of 
complete guilelessness when this little trap is sprung,—unless of 
course he is one of those entirely degenerate persons who read the 
back of the book first. 

Mr. Astor has dealt with much heavier materials in his work, 


| and has produced a story not lacking in strength, and of very 


pronounced disagreeableness. The career of Cesare Borgia was 
so saturated with scenes of horror and bloodshed that the consid- 
eration of it seems to have blunted the author’s perceptions. He 
misses both the tenderness and the terror which properly belong 
to the story, and has fallen into a dry, business-like style of nar- 


‘ration which reminds one of certain parts of Gaboriau’s detective 


stories, but is strikingly out of place in this intensely dramatic 
movement. He also, we think, has made his stage too wide and 
peopled it too numerously for a work of this length, and hence 
many of the characters are imperfectly outlined. The book has 
undoubted value as a carefully studied historical novel, but it is 
so apathetically realistic that it numbs the moral sense in the sor- 
did profusion of its bloodshed, and is withal so painful that we 
cannot imagine that anyone would willingly return toit fora 
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second perusal. We hope for more of the proper “ atmosphere ” 
of Italy in Mr. Astor’s next venture. 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 


66 \KILFUL SUSY,” by Elinor Gray, (Funk & Wagnalls, New 

York), is the not very apt title of a little work which we 
can oes A see may be made of much use in a variety of ways. It 
is especially designed to help women in the making of fancy and 
useful articles for fairs, bazars and the like. With this end in 
view valuable hints are given upon the making of picture-frames, 
brackets, and light wool workin general, draperies, embroideries, 
and a host of allied articles. But Miss Gray’s book has even more 
scope than this ; it will be found a useful home-aid and a help in 
the largely increasing work of women in making income by furn- 
ishing pretty articles of use and decoration to the shops. ‘The di- 
rections given are concise and simple, and everything about the 
book, including estimates of prices, etc., is admirably sensible 
and direct. 


“A Hand-Book to the National Museum,” (Brentano Broth- 
ers, New York), compiled by an anonymous hand, but published 
under the auspices of the Smithsonian Institute, will be found a 
useful guide for all visitors to the museum. A sketch of the de- 
velopment and organization of the double institution is given, 
with a condensed but entirely clear account of the important 
work which Prof. Baird and his associates are carrying on in 


Washington. The book is in no sense a catalogue, and it attempts | 


to do nothing more than deal with masses of exhibits. But the 
subject is well classified, and the casual visitor will doubtless find 
this ‘‘ Handbook” of more real use to him than the elaborate and 
bulky catalogue would be. The Smithsonian is yearly taking a 
higher place in the scientific world, and every fresh effort to popn- 
larize it is a subject of congratulation. 


ART NOTES. 

INCE the close of the annual exhibition the pictures at the 
Academy of Fine Arts have been rearranged, and these gal- 
leries are now permanently open to the public—free on Sundays 
as heretofore. The purchases for the Temple Collection have 
been hung in the main room, namely, Thomas B. Craig’s “ Eve- 
ning,” Edwin H. Blashfield’s “October,” Nina G. Batchelder’s 
“Love Disarmed,” and C. F. Pierce’s “Forest Road.” Beside 
these several works of importance in the recent exhibition have 
been permitted to remain in the Academy, the most noticeable of 
these | se Dannat’s ‘‘ Quartette,’’ which has been accorded the 
place of honor in the main gallery, where it is seen to far better ad- 
vantage than in its former position. Chas. Sprague Pearce’s gold 
medal picture, ‘‘ Peines de Coeur,” H. G. Herkomer’s figure sub- 
ject “Ready to Pose,” Ellen Baker’s “Spring Time” and “The 

’s Work Done,” Bernard Uhie’s portrait of Mr. Temple, Henry 
R. Poore’s “‘ Ulysses Simulating Madness,’’ George Brush’s, “ In- 
dian Burial,” Alexander Harrison’s ‘‘ Bord De Mer,” F. B. Waugh’s 
“La Gelée” and several others aré also still to be seen. Beside 
these, Captain Edward Kemeys’s coilection of Indian groups 
and figures, and and studies of wild animal life modeled in clay 
remain intact. 

Arrangements have been made by the Academy for the ex- 
hibition of the collection of English water colors brought to this 
country by Mr. Henry Blackburn. This collection has excited a 
good deal of comment in Boston, and has attracted many visitors, 
especially artists, from other cities. The exhibition to be held 
here will afford the only further opportunity to study these works, 
as they will presently be returned to England. 

The Salmagundi Sketch Club exhibition of works in black- 
and-white is to open at the American Art Galleries, New York, on 
the 11th inst., to continue to the end of the month. Among the 
Philadelphia contributors are Peter Moran, Stephen Ferris, Miss 
Edith Loring Pierce, Miss Blanche Dillaye and Miss Phebe D. 
Natt. Miss Natt, who is favorably known through her faithful 
copies of the old masters, has joined the guild of etchers, and 
sends to the Salamagundi a pair of figure subjects. Mr. Peter 
Moran, has recently etched a composition of sheep after J. A. 8. 
Monks that is attracting attention. 

It may well occasion concern, if not dismay, to lear that the 
valuable collection of paintings belonging to Mr. Fairman Rogers 
has been sent to New York to be sold. This follows hard upon 
the sale of Mr. Whitney’s, and the loss of the two is a serious 
stroke to the art importance of Philadelphia. None of Mr. Whit- 
ney’s pictures, it is stated, came back to this city. 

Several suggestions for the formation of an Art Club in this 
city are currently under discussion, and a good deal of interest has | 
been awakened in the matter, not only among the artists, but also 
and more noticeably among laymen who see and appreciate the | 








advantages that have been gained in other communities by the 
aid of such organization. New York, Boston, Cincinnati, Chicago, 


, and Milwaukee have heen helped greatly in their art progress 


through the support and direction afforded by efficient clubs de- 
voted to the promotion of artistic interests, while in Philadelphia 
these matters have been left to the few men who have the &bility 
and the disposition to undertake unrequited labors for the com- 
mon welfare. It is hoped and believed by those who are in posi- 
tion to form intelligent opinions, that the time has come when in- 
terest in art is so general and so vital that the community at large 
will undertake these labors, and that hereafter the good work 
will be carried on ‘“‘by the people and for the people” in their 
own behalf. To accomplish this work no agency is so efficient as 
a thoroughly organized, well conducted art club, as the exper- 
ience of other communities abundantly shows. The agitation of 
the subject has not yet resulted in definite action that can proper- 
ly be laid before the public, but several meetings have been held, 
and a project is gradually taking shape that will be announced in 
due time. 


Mr. Geo. Thompson Hobbs has opened his studio during the 
vast week to his friends and the public, exhibiting his work of 

ast summer and autumn, together with a number of pictures 
painted in Europe a year and more since, the latter mostly com- 
missions not yet delivered. His summer work consists of land- 
scape and figure subjects in Fairmount Park, Mr. Hobbs being 
one of the few painters who, having been abroad, come home to 
take great delight in the picturesque beauty to be found right here 
at our own doors. Groups of women and children on the river 
shore, picnic parties on the Lansdowne lawns, magnificent tree 
forms thrown sharply up against a clear blue sky, boats breaking 
up the reflections cast by wooded banks on the placid waters of 
the Schuylkill,—these and such as these are the scenes that en- 
gage the artist’s pencil, and very bright, sunny, attractive pictures 
they make. Mr. Hobbs, strength lies in his fresh, truthful color, 
his clear and deep atmospheric effects, and his sympathetic ap- 
preciation of beauty in nature. Many of his subjects would make 
admirable etchings, and it would not be surprising if one or two of 
his Park pictures reproduced on copper should become popular 
prints. 

One of the most iaparens picture sales of the season is that 
of the paintings and sculpture collected by the late Hon. Edwin 
D, Morgan. They are to be sold on January 13th and 14th, in 
New York. There are 152 works, the productions of 102 cele- 
brated artists. 

The Photographie Society of Philadelphia will hold an ex- 
hibition at the Academy of the Fine Arts, opening on Monday, 
January 11th, and continuing one week. Professional and ama- 
teur work of a picturesque character will be shown by contributors, 
not only from this city, but also from all parts of this country, 
Canada and England. Messrs. John G. Bullock, Frederic Graff, 
S. Fisher Corlies, Charles R. Pancoast and Robert S. Redfield are 
the committee of the Society for the exhibition. Photographs of 
pretty yore everything will be shown, and on one evening there 
will an exhibition of slides; gelatino-bromide or chlorine prints 
will be shown. 


The Philadelphia Art Union has had a good year, and enters 
upon another with bright prospects. The artists have been very 
liberal in contributing pictures, and five subscribers out of seven 
at least will draw a prize of value beside the prescribed distribu- 
tion by the union. The annual drawing will take place probably 
in February, and the generous treatment the subscribers will re- 
ceive should give a marked impetus to the work for 1886. 

An exhibition will be held by the New York Etching Club in 
connection with the nineteenth annual exhibition. of the American 
Water Color Society, heretofore mentioned. This exhibition will 
open February Ist, and prints should be sent in by or before 
January 16th. 

SCIENCE NOTES. 
WO rather lengthy articles on the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
respectively by C. O. Boutelle and David Todd, have ap- 
peared in the current number of Science and the preceding one. 
Assistant Boutelle’s paper contains a minute review of the history 
and scientific work of the Survey ; and among the valuable results 
of its labors he instances the development of the method of ob- 
taining more accurate determinations of longitude by telegraphy ; 
the observations of the temperature of the Gulf Stream; the es- 
tablishment of a reliable theory of tide predictions based on a 
wide series of observations; the observations on the magnetic 
currents and the determination of their effects on the compass; 
the improvement of astronomical methods, and the more accurate 
determination of star-places; and finally the great improvements 
introduced in geodetic instruments, both in precision and light. 
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ness. In concluding he says: “Its form of organization has 
proved itself well adapted to its needs, and, with some essential 
changes to cause it to conform more closely to the changed ex- 
ternal conditions, it may do the country thorough and vigorous 
service. It is to be devoutly —_ that the opportunity may be 
given it to prove what it is made of, and that its force may be 
more concentrated, instead of being broken up and scattered.” 
Mr. Todd’s paper gives a more detailed account of the purely sur- 
veying and chart-making work of the survey; and he defends it 
against the charge of duplicating the work of the Hydrographic 
Survey of the Navy Department, which he says consists entirely 
of preparing and publishing charts of foreign coasts and harbors 
for the use of the navy and the commercial marine. 


In a highly entertaining article in the Cornhill Magazine on 
“ Fish out of Water,” Mr. Grant Allen stoutly maintains on the 
evidence of his own eyes that flying-fish do fly, all assertions to 
the contrary notwithstanding. ‘“‘ For my own part,” he says, ‘I 
have seen the flying-fish fly—deliberately fly, and flutter, and rise 
again, and change the directions of their flight in mid-air, exactly 
after the fashion of a big dragon-fly. If the other people who 
have watched them haven’t succeeded in seeing them fly, that is 
their own fault, or, at least, their own misfortune; perhaps their 
eyes weren’t quick enough to catch the rapid, though to me _ per- 
fectly recognizable, hovering and fluttering of the gauze-like 
wings; but 1 have seen them myself, and I maintain that on such 
a question one piece of positive evidence is a great deal better 
than a hundred negative. And in this case I have met with 
many other quick observers who fully agreed with me, against 
the weight of scientific opinion, that they have seen the flying-fish 
really fly with their own eyes, and no mistake about it. The 
German professors, indeed, all think otherwise; but then the Ger- 
man professors all wear green spectacles, which are the outward 
and visible sign of ‘ blinded eye-sight poring over miserable books.’ 
The unsophisticated vision of the noble British seaman is unani- 
mously with me on the matter of the reality of the fishes’ flight.” 


Since the obelisk in Central Park was smeared with paraffine 
to prevent its disintegration from atmospheric changes, the ap- 
plication of this substance to buildings of marble or stone as a 
preservative is becoming quite common. The latest example is 
the Exchange Building, on Broadway, just below Wall street, 
which has been treated with acids over its entire front as a cleans- 
ing process. Mechanics are now going over the surface of every 
block, column, sill and pediment with a sort of brazen blow-pipe 
from which three strong pencils of flame are projected against the 
marble for the purpose of heating it. This done the parafiine is 
applied with a small brush. The buildings appear to be thor- 
oughly renovated by this treatment. 

The Granite Falls Journal, Minnesota, gives an account of a 
stroke of lightning which made a hole in the ground between five 
and six feet across, and nearly six feet deep, and from this hole 
cut six trenches two feet deep, branching off in different direc- 
tions, and extending for a distance off from six to eight rods. 
Not a particle of the sod and dirt thrown from the hole and 
trenches was to be seen, except now then a large piece of sod 
twenty or thirty rods away. By actual measurement the ditches 
plowed out by the lightning from where it struck were all of an 
equal distance apart ; four of them were of the same length, and 
the other two six feet shorter. The usual guarantees of complete 
reliability are of course attached to this narrative. 


Before a recent meeting of the Academy of Natural Sciences 
of this city, Dr. Leidy told of his examination of some ice which 
a friend of his had sent him from a pond near Moorestown, N. J., 
from which he had previously taken ice filled with worms. On 
being melted, a number of the worms were liberated, and proved 
to be in a living and quite active condition. It is probable that 
while imprisoned in the ice they may not have been frozen, but 
perhaps remained alive in a torpid condition in water drops. It is 
a remarkable fact that these animals should remain so long alive 
in the ice, and yet die so readily in the melted water subsequently. 
The worms are of the same species as those which he had former- 
ly noticed in the ice water which was derived from similar ice 
procured from a mill-pond in Delaware county, Pa. These facts 
would indicate that it is desirable to avoid the. spongy ice from 
stagnant waters as being liable to retain organisms which would 
be detrimental to us. In the clear ice, such as is served in Phila- 
delphia, no living organisms have been detected. The little 
worms of the ice appear to be an undescribed species allied to the 
common earth-worm. They are from one-third to one-half an 
inch in length, translucent, white, cylindrical, and with from thir- 
ty-five to fifty segments. 

The neighborhood of Easthampton, L. I., was thrown into 
considerable excitement on the 12th of December by the an- 
nouncement that several whales had been sighted to the south- 





west, and about five miles out. The whalers started after their 
game at once, and succeeded in capturing two, a large bull and a 
cow. The fight lasted over an hour, and carried the hunters fif- 
teen miles out to sea. The animals were towed’ back to shore, 
and landed on the beach at Amagansett. The bull measured fifty 
feet, and the cow seventy in length. It is estimated that they 
will yield from 125 to 150 barrels of oil and about 1,800 pounds of 
bone. The net profit will probably amount to several thousand 
dollars. It is cdldon that the whale omer on this coast so early 
in the season, and the fact of the double capture has raised antici- 
pations of a prosperous winter’s work. 

Dr. Lawson Tait, of Edinburgh, writes to the Scientific American 
to give an incident of his student cays at Edinburgh University 
which may throw some light on the invention of the telephone by 
Bell. In 1862, the doctor says, when he was in the habit of 
frequenting the chemical and physical apparatus shop of Mr. 
Kemp, near by, he remembers that a telephone was placed in the 
shop and shown to the customers as a great curiosity, and on see- 
ing some drawings of Reis’s invention recently published he is 
able to identify it as substantially identical with that he saw at 
Edinburgh in 1862. At that time Mr. Alexander Melville Bell, 
father of Alexander Graham, was a teacher of elocution at Edin- 
burgh, and was a frequenter of Mr. Kemp’s shop. Dr. Tait sug- 
gests that it may have been possible that his son accompanied him 
on some of these occasions, and may thus have required the 
knowledge which enabled to reproduce the invention in after 
years. 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


HE connection of Mr. R. R. Bowker with Messrs. Harper & Brothers 

ceased on the Ist of January.—~Mr. H. Gregory, of Providence, R. I., 

has commenced the publication of a monthly sheet entitled The Book Hunter. 

——Prof. Austin Phelps’s forthcoming volume of essays, of which we have 

already given some intimation, will be called ‘“‘ My Study and Other Es- 

says.” The papers are mostly upon religious and doctrinal themes, but they 
possess a strong literary interest. 

The Literary World devoted the last issue of 1885 to a review of “ The 
World’s Literature of the Year,” which was very painstaking and accurate. 
Thesurvey was divided geographically into ten sections, and under each sec- 
tion the classification was arranged according to the relative importance of the 
works produced in the several departments.——The volume on “ Fencing,”’ 
in the minton Library will be writ n by Mr. Walter Herries Pollock, 
editor of the London Saturday Review,t ho is accepted as the best swords- 
man in England. 

A large and powerful society called the Roman Alphabet Association has 
been founded in Japan, for the purpose of procuring the substitution of the 
Roman instead of the cumbrous Chinese alphabet now in use. The Associa- 
tion already numbers 5000 members. 


What the American Unitarian Association has done for Channing in 
popularizing his life and writings by cheap editions, it has now begun to do 
for Theodore Parker, offering a selection from ethical and theological dis- 
courses, under the title “‘ Views of Religion.” 


A conference has recently been held in Aarau to take measures for es- 
tablishing a uniform German orthography for Switzerland. Ten cantons 
were represented, as well as the associations of printers and booksellers. A 
proposition to adopt the Prussian-Bavarian orthography was voted down by 
a large majority, and it was finally determined to petition the Federal 
Council to call a conference of delegates from all the German States for the 
purpose of obtaining a uniform and simplified orthography. According to 
the census of 1860 the French numbered 23.6 in every 100 inhabitants, the 
Germans 69 in the 100. In 1880 this proportion had changed to 21 for the 
French against 71.4 in the 100 for the Germans. 


George W. Cable’s long promised new story of Acadian life in Louisiana 
will be entitled ‘Grande Points’——Mr. Nimmo, the London publisher, 
promises a new edition of Walpole’s “ Royal and Noble Authors,” newly edi- 
ted and brought down to date, as well as fully illustrated with portraits. 
——It is now declared in various usually well-informed quarters, that John 
Hay unquestionably wrote “ The Breadwinners.”——Mr. Maurice Leloir is 
engaged on an illustrated edition of ‘‘ Paul and Virginia,’ to be uniform 
with “The Sentimental Journey,” and “ Manon Lescant,” both of which 
have been finely successful.——Col. William A. Phillips, one of the pioneer 
settlers of Kansas, has prepared a history of the various systems of land 
tenurein ancient and modern times, comparing them with the system of 
laws now regulating the holding and transfer of land in the United States. 

Mr. R. W. Gilder has accepted the proposal of a London house for the 
publication of an English edition of his “ Lyrics and other Poems.””—— Mr. 
William Allen Butler, author of the once famous poem of ‘ Nothing to Wear,” 
has written a novel which will soon be published.——Edouard Von Hart- 
man has in preparation a new work on Ztheties, which is to form a part 
of the complete edition of his works now being issued by Karl Duncker 
in Berlin. 

Holt’s ‘“ Leisure Hour” series is about to be enlarged by a romantic 
and dramatic novel of English rural life, with an American hero, and the 
title “ After his Kind.”-——Mr. Henry E. Krehbiel, of the N. Y. Tribune, will 
= this coming spring a review of the present musical season in New 

ork.——Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson is to publish immediately, through 
Messrs. Longman in London, and Scribners in New York, a curious and 
striking story under the title “The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde.” It is said to be one of the most original and singular conceptions 
that ever entered the mind of even this writer of tireless fancy. 
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The first volume of the “ History of American Literature,” (to be fol- 
lowed by two others), by Prof. Chas. F. Richardson, of Dartmouth College, 
will shortly appear. 

Montgomery’s “ Leading Facts of English History,” and Prof. Myers’s 
“ Mediseval and Modern History,” are announced for immediate publication, 
by Ginn & Co.—Miss R. H. Busk has in press in London a work on 
Italian Folk-Songs, containing the originals together with translations in 
Verse.——Miss Rose Porter has compiled a volume from the writings of 
Canon Farrar which will be published by D. Lothrop & Co. under the title 
of “ Treasure Thoughts.”——Authors and others interested in Internation- 
al Copyright are to be given an opportunity to express their views to the 
Senate Committee to which has been referred Senator Hawley’s bill on the 
subject. 


The New York Shakspeare Society will soon publish an elaborate report 
on the alleged Shakespeare autograph in a copy of the Second Folio, now in 
the possession of C. F. Gunther, of Chicago. The report will be illustrated 
with photographs of the various signatures, memoranda, marginal correc- 
tions, coats-of-arms, etc., besides several photographic studies, comparative 
and composite, of the signature itself. 


Euripides’ Bacchantes, edited by J. T. Beckwith, has been published by 
Ginn & Co., in the College Series of Greek Authors, edited by Prof. J. W. 
White and T. D. Seymour. 


Vanderhoek and Ruprecht, (Géttingen), have published “ The Teaching 
of Jesus,” by Dr. H. H. Wendt, of Heidelberg. 


Gustave Fischer, (Jena), reprints from the Jena Magazine of Natural 
History a book on the flight of birds, by Dr. H. Strasser, of Freiburg. The 
work constitutes a study on the mechanical and biological principles of the 
action of locomotion. 


The first of the two volumes of the autobiography of Casssius M. Clay 
will be ready on the Ist of May, to subscribers, through J. F. Brennan & 
Co., Cincinnati; the second volume will appear a year later.——Captain 
Trotter is going to publish by subscription his “‘ History of India under Queen 
Victoria.”’——The Athenzum’s review for 1885 of the literature of contin- 
ental Europe iseven more than ordinarily complete. Nothing as thorough 
as these summaries is attempted by any other journal. “Major Tenace ” 
has added another to the many handbooks of whist already existing. This 
treatise avoids all discussion of principles, its contents being confined to 
a careful condensation of the rules for playing. (Putnams.)-——Lieut. 
Wm. H. Jaques, U.S.N., has written a pamphlet (Putnams), on the new 
method of submarine warfare, suggested by Captain Ericsson, in his Century 
article on “Monitors.” The Jacques ‘pamphlet is entitled “‘ Ericsson’s Des- 
troyer and Submarine Gun,” and is a scientific discussion of the subject, 
with illustrative diagrams. 


Mr. Wm. Sloane Kennedy has written a little work, which David Mac- 
kay publishes, on “ The Poet as a Craftsman.” The author says the time has 
come for poetry to outgrow material restraints, and adopt the independent 
methods of writers like Whitman.——A second edition of Mrs. Orr’s “ Hand- 
book to the Works of Robert Browning” will be out soon; the poet will 
probably contribute a preparatory note——Mr. Henry Larkin, who for 
ten years assisted Mr. Carlyle in his literary work, is about to publish a vol- 
ume entitled “ Carlyle and the Open Secret of his Life,’ a work which it is 
promised will throw a new light on the character of the sage.——“ Social 
Studies in England,’ by Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton, is promised soon by D. Lo- 
throp & Co.— Miss Isabel F. Hapgood, of Boston, has in press a book, claimed 
in advance as “ remarkable,” on “ The Epic Songs of Russia,’’—a _ contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of both Russian folk-lore and literary history such 
as has not hitherto existed. 


An ingenious and sanguine German Professor—Herr Steiner—has in- 
vented another universal language, to be called “ Pasilingua,’’ and has al- 
ready gone so far as to issue an elementary grammar with exercises. The 
inflexions are modeled chiefly on the Romance group of languages, while 
the vocabulary is professedly based on English, which the author says forms 
the lion’s share in the material of the newtongue. Like the Sanskrit, the 
forms of “ Pasilingua”’ are so perfect as to need no syntax. 


Messrs Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago, announce the early issue of a 
volume with the title “‘ Letters to a Daughter,” which they hope may prove 
very acceptable to parents. The author, Mrs. Helen E. Starrett, has had 
large experience in the training of girls. Her style is clear and entertain- 
ing. Added to the nine letters, covering a range of tropics from personal 
manners to mental and spiritual culture, is a “ Little Sermon to School 
girls,” which summarizes and enforces the lessons previously inculcated. 

At Dr. Harrison Allen’s on Monday evening, the 4th, a pleasant compa- 
ny assembled, including many literary and professional men, to meet Mr. 
Frank R. Stockton, who has been spending some time in Philadelphia. 

D. Lothrop & Co. will shortly issue an important religious work for pop- 
ular reading, “ Divine Sovereignty and Other Sermons,” by Reuen Thomas, 
D.D. They also announce a volume of poems by Ella M. Baker, entitled 
“Clover Leaves,” and a new edition of her latest story, “ Soldier and Ser- 
vant.” 








PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
N the January number of the New Presbyterian Review, Prof. Francis Brown 
gives a good account of the work of the Wolfe expedition to Babylonia, 
and appeals for funds to carry on the work. 

The first number of Modern Language Notes appeared with the first of the 
year, under the editorship of Prof. A. M, Elliott, with Drs. J. W. Bright, 
Julius Goebel, and H. A. Todd, (all of the Johns Hopkins University), as 
associates. The contents are book reviews, original articles, (among which 
may be mentioned Dr. Browne’s “ Textual notes to Beaumont and Fletcher,” ) 
and finally news of special interest to professors of modern languages. 
Eight numbers are to appear in the course of a year. 

The last number of the Literatur- Blatt fiir Orientalische Philologie completes 
the very useful bibliography of J. Klatt, and contains reviews of recent im- 








portant Oriental books. 
man Oriental Society. 


Mrs. Molesworth and Wilkie Collins each contribute a story to the Jan- 
uary number of the English Illustrated Magazine. In the same number the 
Rev. Mr. Ainger continues his study of Charles Lamb, by a paper on 
“Charles Lamb in Hertfordshire.” The subject of the Frontispiece is a por- 
trait (after a picture by Millais), of Sir Henry Thompson, the author of the 
striking story, ‘Charley Kingston’s Aunt,” which was published anony- 
mously. 


The Journal is published with the aid of the Ger- 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
THE Works or Husert Howe Bancrorr. Vor. XXXIII. History or 
ALASKA. 1730-1885. 8vo. Pp. 775. San Francisco: A. L. Bancroft & 
Co. 1886. 


HAND-BooK TO THE NATIONAL MUSEUM UNDER DIRECTION OF THE SMITH- 
SONIAN INSTITUTION, WASHINGTON. Pp.110. Illustrated. New York: 


Brentano Bros. 1886. 

SKILFUL Susy. A Book ror Farrs AND Bazaars. By ElinorGay. Pp. 75. 
$0.50. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 

BREAD-WINNERS ABROAD. By Robert P. Porter. Pp. 420. $1.00. New 
York: J. 8. Ogilvie & Co. 

FIAMMETTA: A SuMMER IDyt. By William Wetmore Story. Pp. 284. 
$1.25. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co.) 

VALENTINO. AN HisToRICAL ROMANCE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY IN 
IraLy. By William Waldorf Astor. Pp. 325. $2.00. New York: 


Charles Scribner's Sons. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

ECCLESIASTICAL INSTITUTIONS: BEING PART VI. oF THE PRINCIPLES OF So- 
cIOLOGY. By Herbert Spencer. Pp. 853. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. (Philadelphia: Porter & Coates.) 

McCLELLAN’s Last SERVICE TO THE REPUBLIC; TOGETHER WITH A TRI- 
BUTE TO His Memory. By George Ticknor Curtis. Pp. 150. $——. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. (Philadelphia: Porter & Coates.) 

PROTECTION VERSUS FREE TRADE. The Scientific Validity and Economic 
Operation of Defensive Duties in the United States. By Henry M. 
Hoyt. Pp. xxiii and 435. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


—-—- 


DRIFT. 

—As in other parts of the world, for some time past there has been a 
great craze in Paris for Japanese art, and most fantastic prices have been paid 
for vases netzkés and Hokusai albums. Lately the craze has been declining; 
two or three collections have sold verv poorly at the Hétel Drouot: the 
commercial amateurs who buy for speculative purposes have ceased to col- 
lect, and so the dealers are left with heavy stocks on their hands. One of 
these dealers, with a view toreviving the craze, hasorganized in his galleries 
Conférences Japanaises, where champagne is served instead of tea, and when 
you enfer the rooms you find the head of the establishment and his clerks ly- 
ing flat on the floor surrounded by screens. They have just discovered that 
the Japanese sit on mats and not on chairs, and that consequently Japanese 
painting is executed in such a manner that it must be looked at from below, 
and not from above, or even horizontally, like a European picture. 


—The death roll of 1885 includes the most famous American, probably the 
most famous person, of his day, General Grant; the richest American, also 
the richest person in the world, William H. Vanderbilt; two vice-presidents 
of this country, Hendricks and Colfax, both from the same state, and 
another would-be vice-president, Gratz Brown, of Missouri; General Mc- 
Clellan, General McDowell, two ex-secretaries, Frelinghuysen, of State, and 
the rebel Jake Thompson, of the Interior; Dr. Stephen H. Tyng, Cardinal 
McCloskey, John McCullough, Lieutenant Gorringe, Mrs. Helen Hunt Jack- 
son, Richard Grant White and Dr. Damrosch. King Alphonso of Spain, 
Victor Hugo, F. J. Fargus (Hugh Conway), Franz Abt, Sir Julius Benedict, 
Prince Frederick Charles of Germany, Baron von Manteuffel, Sir Moses 
Montefiore, Lord Houghton, Hans Makart, General Stewart of England (and 
Egypt) and Colonel Burnaby, also in Egypt, are among the more widely 
known foreigners who have died. 

— Lord Palmerston died at 80,” says the Boston Advertiser,“having con- 
tinued his parliamentary service almost to the last. Lord John Russell, 
whose memories began with Fox and the first Napoleon, did not retire from 
public life until 1866, but he lived twelve years longer. These are two exam- 
ples, but the most remarkable, out of many that might be named. Mr. Glad- 
stone had been five years in Parliament at the accession of Queen Victoria, 
and has been a distinguished debater in the house since he was 21 years old.” 


—A correspondent of the Chicago Journal, writing from Crefeldt, Ger- 
many, speaking of American books over there, says: “ The Governmental 
officials are perenially interested in our politics, and such books as they can 
buy on that subject they are eager for; indeed, I have it on good authority, 
that Bismarck himself is a frequent buyer of English books.” 


—Mr. Routledge, the London publisher, says his firm prints 600,000 
books in a year, and binds 4,000,000. During a period of eighteen months 
they have sold 40,000 copies of “ Robinson Crusoe.” It is the best selling 
book that they have, although “Monte Cristo” sells nearly as well. Of 
course these are cheap editions. Among the poets Longfellow leads. The 
figures for him are 6000 copies. Next comes Scott with 3170, then Shake- 
speare with 2700, and then Byron with 2380. Of Rogers only 32 copies were 
sold, and of Keats only 40. 

—The Chicago Daily Business, in its annual review of the pork trade, 
says that our exports of pork products during the year just closed show an 
increase over last year of 119,303,360 pounds of meats, 79,083,170 pounds of 
lard and 88,031 barrels of pork, or a total of 216,057,639 pounds of product. 

To LET a CoLD HAVE ITs Own Way is often to assist in laying the foundation of 


Consumption. To cure the most stubborn Cough or Cold you have only to use 
judiciously Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant. 
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OVERCOATS THAT WILL 
BEAR LOOKING AT. 


It isn’t necessary to stand a month’s, a 
week's, or even a day’s siege of about 
what kind of an Overcoat you want. Haven't 
we said over and over again that whether you 
would see the finest, the genuine Montagnacs, 
or down to the least expensive of Overcoats 
here is the store to come to? e replenish 
to the end of the season, so that instead of a 
dwindled, decrepit, fag-end of a season's 
stock, from which you might be pestered to 
buy what you don’t want, we are ready to fit 
you in sizes out of whatever quality of fabric 
you prefer ; and as perfectly in linings, trim- 
mings, work, as if you had unfolded your 
ideas to us and had it made to order. Any 
morning on your road down town, make a 
five minutes stop here and we will fit you; 
and seeing many kinds together will help you 
to decide. Or, let us send two or three to 
your house for approval (put them alongside 
some other stores’ overcoats) if you are timid 
about trusting your own judgment. 


S. M. Wanamaker & Co., 
—FORMERLY— 


John Wanamaker & Co. 


AT THE OLD STAND, 
818-820-822 CuestnuT STREET. 


"INSURANCE COMPANIES. 
The American 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Office in Company’s Building, 


308 & 310 Walnut St., Phila. 


CASH CAPITAL, 4 
Reserve for reinsurance and 


all other claims, 
Surplus over all liabilities, 


$400,000 00 


852,970 25 
551,548 96 


ToTaL AssETs, JANUARY IsT, 1884, 
$1,804,519.21. 


DIRECTORS: 
T. H. MONTGOMERY, CHAS. W. POULTNEY, 
JOHN t ris P 

i AkIs WILLIAM W. PAUL, 
nary SEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSON. 
fHOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
ALBERT C. L. CRAWFORD, Secretary. 


RICHARD MARIS, Assistant Secretary. 


—THE— 


William Cramp & Sons 
Ship and Engine 
Building Co. 
PHILADELPHIA. 





TRUST COMPANIES. 


; The Provident : 


LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 





Orricr, No. 409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Incorporated 3d month, 22d, 1865. Charter perpetual. 
Capital, $1,000,000. Assets, $15,621,530.63. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RE- 
CEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT returnable on demand, 
for which interest is allowed, and is empowered by law 
toactas EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, 
AGENT, &c., for the faithful perfomnance of which its 
capital and surplus fund furnish ample security. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE 
KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the assets of the 
Company. 

The incomes of parties residing abroad carefully 
collected and duly remitted. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President. 

ASA 8S. WING, Vice-President and Actuary. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager of Insurance Dep't. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS: 

Sam’! R. Shipley, Phila. Israel Morris, Phila. 
T. Wistar Brown, Phila. Chas. Hartshorne, Phila. 
Richard Cadbury, Phila. Wm. Gummere, Phila. 
Henry Haines, Phila. Frederic Collins, Phila. 
Joshua H. Morris, Phila. Philip C. Garrett, Phila. 
Richard Wood, Phila. Murray Shipley, Cincinnati. 
William Hacker, Phila. J. M. Albertson, Norristown. 

Asa 8. Wing, Philadelphia. 


MANUFACT URERS. 











The Wharton Railroad 


Switch Co., 


ABRAHAM BARKER, PRESIDENT. 
WM. WHARTON, JR., SUPERINTENDENT. 
WHARTON BARKER, TREASURER. 


MACHINISTS AND 
MANUFACTURERS. 


THE WOOTTEN LOCOMOTIVE, 


INTERLOCKING AND BLOCK SIG- 
NAL SYSTEMS. 


EVERY VARIETY OF TRACK 
SUPPLIES. 


P.-O. Box 905. OFFICE, 125 8. Fourth St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Works, Jenkintown, Montgomery Co., Pa. 








EDUCATION. 





U7 NIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
I. Department of Arts. II. Towne Scientific School. 
III. Wharton School of Finance and Economy. IV. 
Course in Philosophy. V. Course in Music. VI. Med- 
ical School. VII. Dental School. VIII. Veterinary 
School. IX. Law School. X. Biological School. XI. 
Department of Philosophy. . 
Rev. JESSE Y. BURK, Secretary, 
University of Pennsylvania. 
West Philadelphia, Penna. 





TRUST AND INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


THE FIDELITY 
Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia. 
325-881 CHESTNUT STREET. 

Charter Perpetual. 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUS, $1,200,000. 





SECURITIES AND VALUABLES ot overs descri 
tion, inet BONDS and PLA B JEW- 
Y, DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING on 
SPECIAL GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 
—— Doors guarded by the Yale and Hall Time 


8. 
The papers. also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from 
$15 to $75, according to size. An extra size for corpor- 
ations and bankers; also, desirable safes in upper 
vaults for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
vided for safe-renters. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTER- 


EST. 

INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moder- 
ate c . 

The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXB 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the courts, 
corporations and individuals. 

LL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the ro 
ny. As additional security, the Company has a special 
trust capital of $1,000,000, primarily responsible for its 
trust ob acre 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 


charge. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B, GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the 
Trust Department. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 

CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 

R. L. WRIGHT, JR., Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS, 
STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, WILLIAM H. MERRICK, 
EpWARD W. CLARK, JOHN B. GEst, 
GEORGE F. TYLER, EDWARD T. STEEL, 
HENRY C. GIBSON, THOMAS DRAKE, 
THOMAS MCKEAN, C. A. GRISCOM, 
Joun C. BULLITT. 





CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


The Guarantee, 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY, 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 

Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITSOF MONEY, 
ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
SEAM, ARENA, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- 
ney, etc. 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under appoint- 
ment of States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals— 
holding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the Company. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact 
all other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUAR- 
ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 
Coupon, Registered and other Bonds, rtificates of 
Stock, Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc., 
etc, 

RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 
without charge. 

For further information, call at the office or send 
for a circular. 


THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 
EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 
JOHN 8. BROWN, Treasurer. 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
RICHARD C, WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS, 








